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“OH ! STANLEY, IT Is MaMMA!” SAID SYBIL, 


CUPID’S CAPTIVES. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ov Squire North lived at Nest Bank as 
father and grandfather had Hved before 
proudly—royally it might almost be sald, N. 
gay tan be," Al iat tebeapea as hans as 

7 . 6 to him was— 
in his opinion—of the ; and the one draw- 


frown, yet lads they would be to him, never 
plier im hls eyes as long as they shared his 


me, 
-f thinking soon of leaving the parent 
Gest,” was ons of his constant re ; 
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lly as he made [t, 
his sons with 
home ; [6 was not that, but 
name descend to 
of 


all, he wished | 


beir to marry. 


George, his second son, was 6 to an 


heiress, Lucy Wood of Gienfell, » branette of | 


lng and the engagement gave him satis- | 
action. 
To was all very well for George to marry | 
money, He was the second son, and, though far | 
from penniless, an addition to his Income was, 
not to be mt mar Lucy Wood was the girl for 
him, and attachment was regarded favour- | 
ably. Bat Eric, the heir, must get a titled wife. | 
The heir to Nest Bank could command lofty 
desigas, and Mr. North was ambitious enough to | 
will that bis first-born should do a0, Eric! 
North, however, though the eldest, was not by | 
| meaus the best-looking, nelther the finest of 
North family, He was several laches shorter 
than the rest, and his face, if pleasant and 


‘SHE WILL BE 80 ANGRY.” 


| kindly, was decidedly plain. Ho resembled his 


dead mother, Goorgs, Stanley, Leyland sod 
Arthur, aw coniraire, were the counterpart of 
their father, tall, stately, broad-shouldered, and 
handeome men, 

Nature {s sometimes just fo her gifts, Tu a 
certain extent she had been so {n the North 
family, The eldest had the mosb money and 
the estates In prospect; the younger sons had a 
limited Income and preposseasing appearances, 

“Eric shall marry woll,” soliloquised North 
pere. “Lady Jadith Pearbyn will do splendidly 
for him. Certainly, she is rather his senfor, but 
what {s nine or ten years when you think of the 
position it will secure for his descendants.” 

Mr. North’s position was a secured one fn the 
county. How a match with Lady Judith would 
improve it, it was difficult to conceive; but 
people possessing all things off take strange 
notions (may {t not be sald whims!) into thelr 
head and stick to them with dogged pertinacliy, 
too, when there fs no reason for so doing. 

*Tady Judith North! {b will sound well,” 
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sald the old gentleman, as he walked round his 
well-kept grounds, 

He had a spud in his band, and he cut down 
mercilessly any Galsy root or thistle that pre- 
sumed to show fits head within bis proud 
domaine, 

“Ah! fs that you, Eric?” he shouted, catch- 
ing sight of someone In the distance, ‘Here, I 
want to speak to you?” 

"Do you want me, father?” replied a voice, 
“Tam helping Eillott to mark out the tenniz 
courte for this afternoon.” 

. ‘Ob! it’s you, Stanley, is it? I wanted 
tie,” 

Captain Stanley North was home on furlough, 
It father’s sight had not been falling he 
could never have mistaken Stauley’s fine figure 
for Eric's. The Captain laughed to himeelf as 
he leant down over the green lawn, He taken for 
Eric, indeed ! 

“TY suppose the old boy wants to din that ever- 
lasting monomania of fato 'Kic’s’ patient 
ears, Not that I don’t wish him success, for par- 
ticular reasons of my own. I fear be is mashed 
on the sweet Sybil. If so, there'll be war to the 
knife between us. All Is fair {In love or war, and 
I will nob give her up lightly even to the heir.” 

There was a sneer on handsome Captain's 
countenance as he spoke, that completely altered 
the expression of it, and that boded iil to his 
brother should matters come to the worst. 

“What fs the immaculate Captain so busy 
over?” exclaimed a voice at his side. 

Captain North nether started nor looked up, 
but pursued his marking oub. 

"Te that you, Ley!” he asked, carelesely. 

* Certainly ft is I in propria persona, and I 
have come to assure myself that my eyes were 
not deceiving me, Stanley, the polished es 
volling hie gentlemanly fingers with work ! Is it 


le! 

" Eilfotp does his business so badly. Ten 
chances to one ii a gardener fellow measures the 
lines right,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Leyland, taking bis 
out of bis mouth, “and the fafr Sybil ls 
this afternoon # n'est ce pas.” 

‘« [ suppose she fe,” was the iadifterent reply. 

“You cannot take me in, Stanley,” 

Ley North. ‘I know how your heart lies in 
~that direction. She——"’ 

* Don’t talk nonsense,” interrupted Stanley, 
with impatience, ‘‘ Eric is wooing her. Spare 
your taunts for bim.” 

“What chance, though, has Eric the plaia 
against Stanley the Irresistible?” queried Ley, 
significantly. 

“ Every chance,” retorted the Oaptain, stand- 
tag bolt upright in his fierceness. ‘! Ishe not the 

ir ma 

“ As lf Sybil Graham would care for that, 
Have I not seen her blue eyes following you fp 
vhat unmistakable wistfulness that one canna \but 
comprehend? Have I not noted your aasidulty 
in seeking her! Besides, our father—what of 
him? Has he not eet his mind on having the 
Lady Judith for his daughter-in-law? If Eric 
was not such a simpleton in his ideas of dutiful 
obedience I might-——” 

Stop,” commanded the Captain, haughtily. 
"T don’t care to discuss Hric and his ¥ 
He will go hie way; I shall go mine, How about 
yourself, Ley? Have you forgotten your pretty 
little peaeant, Rath Layton, the girl who went 
for a trained nurse ft” 

" Hush !” exclaimed Leyland North in a terri- 
fied whisper, looking around as if fearful even on 
that open ground of being overheard. “ Hush! 
would you have the whole world know my 
seoret }” 

“There is only old Elliott, and he is as deaf sa 
& post,” declared Stanley, looklug towards the 
eT iy some twenty yards off. ‘‘ How about 

uth?” 

Leyland’s haudsome face (dark-eyed, dark 
balred) worked, 

* Have you hidden the pretty little girl away 
somewhere!” pursned the Oaptain, biting his 
moustache, 

Leyland made no answer, 

* Well, marriage would have been——~” began 





Stanley North, with a encer. There was no mile- 
tekiog bis moaning. 

Leylaud cut his brother's speech short. 

“* Marriage was the only honourable couree, 
and I took it,” he said, resolutely. 

" You were a simpleton then,” was therejciner. 

And the Captain bent over his work again. 

“TI might be classed so, by—by-—~” stam- 
mered Leyland, short fora word. ‘ Well, by 
men of the world—soclety men, perhaps I should, 
but io my own eyes I did right.” 

“You counted the cost?” 

" Certainly.” 

‘ " And It was not too heavy to pay }” 

** Don’t I tell you ft was not }” 

"How long have you been a benedich }” pur- 
aued the Captalv, relentlessly, 

‘* Eight months.” 

* Eight months ! and that has not been enough 
to eure you of your infatuation |” 

Leyland fidgeted, 

He was you than Stanley, and had always 
looked up to asa model of excellence. It 
waa hard to cast off his old allegiance after years 
and years of service ; but he thought he had 
right on his side now, 

“If my mea has not been sil that I 
imagined {t would be I donot biame Ruth for 
the failure,” he said, nobly, “If she has proved 
my inferior, mentally and physically, ought I nod 
to have been prepared? Her education was very 
deficient, and-———” 

“ Tt tries your cultivated ears now.” 

**T must confess it has done ; yet it was not 
Rath’s foult, Her grammar is uot really worse 
under matrimony’s chain than {t was during 
courtship’s spell.” 

" Yet the glamour having fallen off, shows you 
the folly of your infatuation.” 

‘Shows me rather the imperfection of her 
speech, But I am teaching her. She is an art 

upil, snd zo gentle, Will you come aud see her, 
tanley %” 

“ Toanks, I would rather be excused. Pea- 
sant perfection never was my atyle,” 

Leyland coloured painfully. 

* Besides, I have a certain’ senee of obedience 
left in my wayward disposition which shows me 
that disobedience to parent {sa sin, That-——” 

**Don’t,” futerrupted Leyland. passfonately, 
“In the deception played on my father Iles the 
ating of the whole thing. Yet what could I do? 
Oh, don’t, Stanley! don’t insinuate that, I 
could nob be so base,” 

You ought, then, if you were such a coward, 
to have her up.” 

‘Nelther was I able to accomplish that. I 
tried. She, bless her, helped me. It was long 
before I could induce her to listen to my suit, 

“ Mock affectation, Coy presumption.” 

“You should see her,” exclaimed Leyland, 
passionately, “But waib. When——” 

" When you have educated her, then you will 
{utroduce your plece of perfection to us, and ex- 
pect us all to bend the knee in allegiance,” 

“TI shall hope you will all receive her as an 
equal, and as my wife. Oh! I long for the day 
when I can bring her to my father and tell him 
all about it, When I shall claim his forgiveness 
and obtain ft. When-——” 

* You are not bringing Ruth to the party this 
afternoon, then }” Interrupted the Captain, with 
an [ll concealed sneer. 

A hot answer was on Ley’s lips, He could 
scarcely keep {t in. The taunt was undeserved, 
Yet he bad to control himself, 

Eric, racquet in band, was close upon them. 

“A pleasant day for tenuis,” he observed, as 
he neared his brothers, 

“Ab, and a pleasant guest coming, too,” 
muttered Stanley, ander hia breath, ‘ He re- 
joices openly fn his love for Sybil, I'll outwit 
the dolt.” 

“T have bought a new racquet,” said Erle. “I 
—— to try [t, WI!l you have a game elthex 
of you ” 

He had not canght Stanley’s speech, It was 
uttered too low to catch his ears, — 

"T have no objection,” eald Ley, pleacantly. 

Captain North waiked towards his eldest 
brother, 

"TI suppose you are looking forward to wooing 





Syb!] Graham,” he eaid, dissgreeably. ** Oacnot 
be ey 

"Why, Stanley, what has ap on 1” 
asked Eric, in amazed rise, ' 

"T never sald anything had,” retorted Stanley, 
cooling down. “But you bave to choose Lady 
Jadith, She—” 

* Lady Judith Penrhyn will never be anything 
to me,” declared Eric, smiling pleasantly, bis 
platn face growing almost handsome fn its honest 
candour and pre hao “You are free to win 
her, Stanley. Sybil, as you so wiely guessed, is 
the wife for mse 1” 

“She vever shall be, I sweat!” said Stanley, 
under his breath, 

" Oar father,” he exclaimed, aloud, 

“Our father Is goodness itself,” declared Firic, 
loyally, “and I love and honour him as a son 
ought, Morsover, I recognise his right to com- 
mand us to a certain extent to long as we are 
—_ bia roof. But in the question of marriage 


“ The only question on which there is any need 
to exact obedience,” ’ 

“Well, on that point I shall take my ows 
way.” 
* Con—found you,’? muttered the Captain, 
sotto voce, 

“I consider every man ought to choose for 
himself,” said Eric, firmly. 

“So do I,” declared Ley, with emphatic de- 


clsion, 

“Thanks!” said Eric, supposipg bis brother 
was openly championing cause, and little 
guessing that he was but standing up for his 
own choice. ‘' Thanks, Ley 

“Oh! he does not require any gratitude,” ob- 
served the Captain, in a tone that made Leyland 
tremble for bie secret. ‘* But what about this 
racquet, Eric?! Ah!” taking it fn his hand. 
oe thought you were mistaken, This is mine! 


**Bat I bought it at Garrard’s, In Wincome, 
yesterday }” broke in Eric, positively. “Is hse 
a red- leather mixed with white round the handle, 
I am certain it fs mine,” 

“You are mistaken, nevertheless, Yours will 
be jhe house, This fs mine,” 

* Dat l— 

"Ob! It’s mine, sure enough, and I shall 
keep it,” deslared the Captain, walking off. 

Eric etared after his brother open mouthed. 

“ There Is some milstake somewhere,” he com- 
mented, ‘Shall I have time to ride over to 
Wincomse and purchase another?” 

He strode into the house. 

Captain North turned and looked after him. 
Leyland had gone in another direction, 

" Ab! Ihave done hin: cut of his racquet, at 
any rate. Got one cheaply ! Where's the harm, 
elther ? He has twice as much money as I and not 
haif the appearances to keep up, It he were not 
a dolt he would not, of course, be imposed upon, 
But I'll circumvent him all round; win Sybil, 
and laugh at him. My father will pay me for 
so doing, too. And, if ft suits my y 
shall split on Eric, All fs feir In love and war. 
Now I will go and rest for this afternoon’s 
party.” 


— 


CHAPTER II, 


THE lawn st Nest Bank was a preity eceve, 
Men and women ia tennis costume fitted hither 
and thither in eager play, Girls In white dresser 
moved about watching them, and all was, out- 
wardly, ab apy rate, happiness. The sun shone 
hotly, throwing {te glare like a golden mantle 
over the whole aspect, lighting it up, and bright- 
ening it. Fiower-beds glowed more brillisul'y, 
and the brooklet, which glided allently throug® 
the rquire’s grounds at Aidley, looked likes ellver 
wirror under the sun’s rays. 

“ Forty }” called out Erle. ‘ Forty, thirty.” 

‘No! Mr. North,” replied Lady Jadith, ‘'It 
is forty all.” 

" Deuce |”? he sald, a moment later making 5 
lucky shot, “Game!” be called out. 

] ara afraid I am a poor partner,’ said Lady 
Judith, going close to him. A tall, gaunt figue 
was che, anstylishly dressed, and of about for'y 
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years, “Stlll we have won—thanks to your 
good play.” 

He was about to respond courteously, when bie 
father’s voles, calling “Stanley, here are Mrs, 
and Miss Gra {” altered his decialon. He 
was off in an instant, racqust in hand, to welcome 
bie visitors, 

Lady Judith Pearhyn gianced after his abrupt 
departure in displessure, Seldom was che eo 
cavallerly treated. Who were those Grahame } 
Nice enough people, no doubt, but scarcely fp 
her eet. Lady Judith wiped her faca surrép- 
titlously. ‘Tennis was a weariness and a fatigue 
to ber, but she did not wish to show it. She 
liked to be thought girlish. Morsover, she 
dealred to win Eric, and sho knew his father 
favoured the idea, 

“Warm! Lady Jadith,” observed General 
Moore, per de to her, “ Would you not prefer 
to reat awhile ¢” 

There were nee younger girle anxiously wait- 

gap place. They listened 
erly for reply. 
e Thanks 1 Tam not the least hot,” eke replied, 


atiffiy. 

“ t wonder at {t,"’ declared the General. 

"Old people, perhaps, feel {b,” she observed, 
mal{cious 


1 . 

“7 think we must,” he sald, smiling. “I am 
an old Indian campal ; yet I never remember 
fesiing warmer than Ido to-day. Eh | Mr. Mort- 
lake, what - you?” 

Mr, Mortlake and several other young men en- 
corsed the General's opinion strongly. 

“Where is Mr. North?” asked Lady Jadith 
“He is keeping our game wait- 


“He is coming!” answered Roy Chandler, 
“ He has Miss Graham with him.” 

At that instant, Eric North, with a fair, at- 
tractive-looking girl, sweet and refined, came to 
the court where Lady Judith was, People pressed 
forward eagerly to greet the new comer. Lady 
Judith was introduced, and bowsd stiffly. She 
was not with the interruption if others 
were, did not like, moreover, the look of 
rapt admiration that was on Eric’s face, Eric 
North was to be her lover, and no one elae. 

“The game awaits you, Mr, North!” she 


ne finished ty he declared. “There had 
t perhaps a change of partuers now.” 
“T play!” spoke up Lady Juditb, heaghtl'y 
“And I retire!” declared Eric North, 
cour 


Lady Judith Penrhyn.” 

Cnoandler bowed with deference; but In his 
heart he resented being saddled with her lajy- 
ahip’s bad psy. 

As for her, face worked with mortification 
sud chagrin, She longed to throw down her 
racquet, and leave the grounds, Discretion, 
however, she decided, was the better part of 
valour, 

Evic tarned to Sybil Graham. His eyes full 
of love were bent on her fair face, 

“You will not mind walting # ilttle,” he 
observéd, courteously, “as both courts are 
filled. Will you walk with me to the large 
conservatory 4 


" Per—-haps—I not—to monopo—tiize 
your time,” she repiled diffidently. “ Your-— 
other gneste—they——-” 


“There are none who claim my attention as 
you do,” he answered, emotionally. ‘‘I-——” 

“Mies Graham!” exclaimed Captala North, 
striding up, “ Will you take a recquet, I am 
ats on for a good partuer, Dc have pidy on 
ms/” 


His manner was quietly sedate. Even Ecic’s 
suspicions were not though he gnashed 
hia teeth fo anaoyancs, as he saw the Captain 
take away his beloved treasure, Sybil's pretty 
face was covered with blushes, 

“I hope Mr, North doesn’t miad,” she said 
difidently, ‘He was going to show me the 
conservatories,” 

“Never mind! I will show you them later,” 
declared the Captain audaciously, and be fied 
ils brigh> brown eyes with on the 
aicl’s blushing face in 3 manner that set all her 





Onandler, you will only be too pruud to take 





pulses throbbing. She scarcely knew what she 
was doing for the next few moments, so fluttered 
was she. 

Eric mingled among the guests, bat the centre 
of attraction was somehow the court where 
Sybil played. Ho kept sey to ft, Sud- 
denly his eyos were opencd. It was at a 
stoppage in the game, Stanley faced him, his 
head bent In devotion over Sybil, speaking ten- 
derly to her. 

A pang smote Eric's heart, he scarcely knew 
why, for no thought of his brother’s disloyalty 
found place In his bosom ; yet there wa: some- 
thing in the attitude that was displeasing to 


him, 

“ Stanley,” he said, golog up to the captain, 
“ip Is time you took your turn out, Ella 
Moreton was inquiring fer you a moment ago ; 
she has & message from her brother, I can take 
your place in the game.” 

“Not tf I know 10,” was the aignificant 


reply. 

Bat Ella Moreton4” 

‘*Her message can walt—-she aleo. Sy—— 
Mies Graham, it is your serve.” 

Bat Sybil Graham, fustead of resuming the 
game, — tp oman BD ty ster her 
racquet depreca y: fs hand cl over 
hers as it was extended tohim. He looked long- 
lngly into the biue eyes, but they never wavered 
nor fi as they had done when they met 
Stanley’s. 

“You play instead of me,” she entreated, 
‘ST really am tired—I am nod a real lover of 
tennis.” 


Eric was about to respond eagerly, but Stanley 
interposed, hia manuer haughty. 

** Excuse me, Sybil,” he said, “ bub you must 
finish this set, [bis dus to me, After that, if 
you wish to give up to my brother, you can do 
80, 


The startled, fawn-iike creatare was obedience 
: ie dat 
are only two more games to decide it,” 
she thens-——” 


"Then you and I will wander about awhile,” 
said S y, 6 his back on his brother, 
and w soothlugly Into the young girl’s 


@ar. 

She had thought him displeased. His tender 
tones soothed her more than the sweetest. words 
could have done, The revulalon from dismay to 
happiness was too great, {t flooded her spirits 


ecstatically. 
“Very well, Captain North,” she sald, raisip 
€ 
her eyes to his shyly, ‘‘ I will do as you wish io 
the matter.” 

“Thanks |” he responded, io a dangerously low 
tone, And the captain, an adept in love affairs, 
read the girl's beard like a story-book. 

He knew her heart was wen, So much so, 
that In his confidence of success he might, had 
there been another girl near, and his time at his 
own disposal, have begun to flirt with her. As 
there was none, and the game needed all his atten- 
tion, he gave himself “> {t, 

Erie watched closely, but eaw no farther need 
for annoyance in his brother's behaviour, 

His duties called him elsawhere, and on hls 
return another couple had taken Stanley and 
Sybit’s place. He inquired their whereabouts 
a pa going Into the garden, M 
g into the gsrden, Mr, 
North—the lower garden, Mr. North,” said Fila 
Moreton. “ The Vereby-Parsons were just before 
them, I-—” 
Erle waited to hear no more, but rashed after 
them. A few steps and hs had to halt. 
“Oh, Mr. North!” exclaimed Lady Judith, 
meeting and stopping him, ‘I have been looking 
for you everywhere, Will you mend my racquet 
for me, Iam in such grief about 1b?” 
Eric looked wildly for a way of eacape, but caw 
none, Tae fates seemed sgainst him. With a 
groan that was not the less deep in that it was 
routtered, he resigned himself to the situation, 
‘I will do my best,” he declared, “ but If my 
racquet will do for this afteraoon, i» is at your 
service,” 





That did not sulf Lady Jadith, she meant tc 
claim his attention. 





“Ah! but to-morrow and many a day when 
there fa no Mr. North near?” she simpered, 

Never had Lady Jadith Penrhyn looked ao ob- 
noxious In Eric’s eyes. 

These manners that are deemed so essential,” 
he sighed to himaelf as he walked captive by Lady 
Judith’s side, “they make men very uumanly. 
If I should not shock Mre. (irundy too irremedi- 
ably, I should exclaim boldly, ‘I shan’t stay with 
you, Lady Judith,’ instead of remaining nolens 
volens, My brothers would all fiod a way ont 
of the difficulty, they have each more taci 
than I.” 

It did not seem to strike Evic that they were 
not the bait that he was. 

“ Shall I get some twine for you, Mr. North?” 
seked Lady Judith, “But who Is this stout 
party making towards us? I vorily believe ahe 
has desizus on you.” 

He looked up with a faint hope of release, It 
was Mre. Graham, 

Poffing and panting she walked straight to Eric, 
totally ignoring Lady Judith, to whom she had 
not been introduced, 

‘*Mr, North, bave you seen my daughter?” 
she gasped. ‘'I quite thought she was ander 
your care,” 

“She is with——— Miss Graham, I believe, is 
pet my brother, Captain North, in the lower 

ep.” 

“With Capiain North?” exclaimed Mrs 
Grabam, emphasizing the word captain, and 
looking unutterable thinge. “Ob, Mr, North!” 

Anything more expressive than her tones it 
would be difficult to concelve. She evidently 
regarded the captain as dangerous, She would 
have him marked so, 

Eric found consolation in Mrs. Grahazm’s 
sympathy ; ib was juet what he wanted in that 
moment. He felt auxlous—she apparently felt 
more, 

It was with satisfaction Eric saw the good 
lady amble off after her daughter. He set to 
meoens Lady Jadith’s racquet with redoubled 

ort. 

“Whata very vulgar woman!” declared Lady 
Judith, who had reasons of her own for not 
wishing the pretty Miss Graham to appear on the 
ecenes again, 

“There you are mistaken, Lady Judith,” de- 
clared Eric, giving all his attention to the racquet 
handle. “Mrs, Graham cannot be vulgar, her 
family is of the best, She is descended from the 
Grants of Dethly.” 

'*Oh!” retorted Lady Jadith, vaguely, ' then 
I must be mistaken!” 

Bat she had no more notion than the man In 
the moon who the Grants of Dethly were. The 
very gardener who claime:’ his descont from Adam 
had the advantage with her there, But then 
Lady Jadith’s genealogical studies beyond the 
peerage were very limited, 


CHAPTER III. 


"Hap we nob better be going back, Captain 
North,” loqulred Sybil Graham, anxfously, 

“Tbere is no hurry, yet; that fs, if you are 
nob tired!” 

*§T amvot atall tired ; but——”’ she hesitated, 
not liking to add, ‘' mamma bade mes keep away 
from you.” 

It suited Captain North to be denee, 

*S Oh, then, if you are sure you ars not fatigued, 
do come on, There are eeveral things In the 
garden 1 wish you to eee.” 

Witheud giving her time to demur he led the 
way. Her Incilnation coalesced with his, She 
kvew she had promised her mother to avold 
“that fascloaiing captain ;” but there was no 
gettiog rid of him without enteriog Into explana- 
tions that were dangerous, so she quieted her 
conscience by following. 

Once or twice she made a feeble effort to turn 
back, but Captain North would not see it. He 
meant to win her for his own ere they returned 
to the house. Warily, cautiously, he led up te 
the subject near his heart. 

"Oh, Captain North, there fs no one within 
sight but us|’ exclafmed Sybl!,fo alarm, “Do 





leh us join the rest.” 
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“What have the others to do with us?” he 
asked, significantiy, ‘'Can you riot trust your- 
eelf—your happiness, with me ” 

Sybil grew agitated, 

‘ I--I—daresay I—I could,” she faltered; 
at—-” 

"Will you not do so, then! Oh, Sybi!, don’t 
you see how I love you? I have never seen an 
girl anywhere to win me as you have done!” 

He paused, 

“Please talk abcub something else,” she 
pleaded, her hands twining together in her ex- 
citement, ° 

“By Jove,” commented Stanley, “she looks 
prat ‘ler than ever. I must win her—coute que 
coute ¥ 

“Why should I talk on apy subject now 
that I have the chance, eave the one nearest to 
both our hearte? I shali not be here long, 
Sybil.” 

Her bands ceased their movement. 
calmer, 

"Shall you not!’ she queried, looking up 
into hie face, shyly. A glance which he returned 
pa hse er eyes fell beneath the passion 
of his, 

“'T must have - for my wife, Sybil,” he said, 
taking her hand. ‘‘ What a oy little wifie 
you will make, You are nob angry? Oh, Sybil, 
my darling, be kind,” her head dropped. ‘ Do 
not you-~cannot you. love me!” he asked, in- 
sinuatingly. . 

“Tt is not—I mean I—oh, what shall I say?” 
— poor Sybil. ‘*I could, could love you ; 

at-—-" 

“Bat your mamma will not allow you,” said 
Captain North, finishing her sentence. ‘‘Is 
that it $” : 

“ How did you—howcouid you possibly guess f” 
exclaimed Sybil In wonderment, 

Captain North might have anewered that Mre. 
Graham's tactics In regard to winning his eldest 
brother were plainly visible, as wore aleo her 
distrust and disapproval of him, but he merely 
answered, 

“Never mind the why and the wherefore. 
Suffice {t that 1 know pretty well how the land 
Nes. You do not hate me, Sybil ?’’ 

‘Indeed, no,” she declared, with alacrity. 
She felt mach less timid and confused aince she 
had found that Captain North was aware of her 
mother’s opinion. 

**Do you love me just a little bit?” he asked, 
bending his head until fb was on a level with 


She grew 


-- 


*J—I’m afraid I do ; but mamma——” 

** We wiil not talk about mamma; answer my 
question. Sybil, do you love me?” 

She grew agitated again. 

“1 do,” she answered at lasi in » low tone, 

“My darling!” be exclaimed, seizing her, 

° ae imprinting kisees on her cheeks, her lips, her 
row. 

‘Oh, but Captain North,” she entreated, 
a must not! Mamma would be so angry if 
r e neiinee 

‘*Bat Mrs. Graham will have to be talked 
over. Every girl hasa right to choose the hus- 
band she likes, You love me. Your mother 
wishes you to murry Eric! Ah! youetart. I 
know all about it, you see; but we will it other- 
wiee, I shall talk to your mother. I will make 
twatters smooth. Trust me, darling!” 

‘* Ave you sure,” asked Sybil, looking Into his 
face, eagerly. “Is {t possible that you can win 
her round ' Ob, Captain North do you mean 


‘OF course I do,” be answered, steadily. 

‘How clever you are! Quite a rock of 
strength |" 

**Jast so, in my Sybil’s defence, because I 
love her,” 

“*Do you really and truly love me?” 

“Really and truly ; does 1t seem strange 1” 

“Tt does somehow, because mamma--but 
there, I will not say. Oaly I never dared to hops 
—— win her round, Arp you certain you 
cen ” 

* Qalte certain I will ; but Sybil, who Is that 
ones Cues as?” 

He knew quite well, 


* It Isa—oh | Stanley, it is mamma, She will 





be soangry. Oh! I am afraid atbonce. What 
must Ido} Will you ask her now!” 

"Don't, my darling, cling like that. It {m- 
= my movements, Are you really afraid! 

ell, perhaps, it would be as well to keep dark 
on the subject until nearer the end of my visit. 
Will you slip through this side door, cross the 
bridge on the other side, walk down the lovers’ 
aan we call the beech walk, and join the 
rea 

He was pushing her hurriedly out of sight as 
he spoke, Sybil would have remonstrated, bub 
ere she had time the door was closed behind her, 
and she found herself fn a large field beyond the 
grounds. 

Osptain North walked leisurely towards Mrs, 
Graham directly he was alone. To gain time 
and composare he stoo every now and then, 
apparently to examine the beauty of come plant. 

*‘Meddlesome old quaker,’ he apostrophised. 
Not that Mrs. Graham belonged to that cect, but 
- becauss {t was a favourite expression of 


**Oh, Cap—tain North !”- panted the good 
lady, as ehe reached him, ‘ Waere fs my 
daughter t” 

* Your daughter,” exclaimed Stanley, In 
tone that implied he had nob seen her fer ages. 
‘*T am surel cannot tell you. Ob! she is play- 
ing tenale with Eric,’’ 

Mrz. Graham stared at him in asstonlehment, 
Could he be speaking as he thought, or was his 
manner the perfection of good acting } 

“She is not on the tennis ground, Captain, 
and that I was led to suppose you knew. Did 
nob Sybil accompany you into the garden }” 

“Have you seen Eric?” querfed Captain 
North, parrying the question. ‘ Let me help 
you to find her? It is {mpossfble that the pretty 
Miss Graham can be lost for long.” 

‘** Bat I thought—I am sure—| saw a lady with 

ou, Osptalo,” persisted Mrs, Graham. ‘*I 
ow my sight Is defective, yet nob so bad as to 
play me as faleé as that.” . 

“A lady with me!” reiterated Stanley, ia 
amusement. “Then where has ehe vanished ! 
Has she melted like a wralth into alr ?” 

“Tam sure I saw afemale’s dress through ths 
trees.” declared Mrs. Graham, 

“Then that lady must be in hiding. Suppose 
you take my arm, and we prosecute a search 
together ?”” 

Mrs. Graham declined the arm. She felt in 
her heart that the Captain was poking fun at 
her; Yet she was not goiag to be done out of a 
search. 

‘*Tf he ia speaking an untrath,” cogitated the 
lady, “he is the most unblushiog storyteller I 
have ever known, Somehow I do not trust him 


even in that.” 

* You are to look then !” observed the 
Captain. ‘ May I accompany you?” 

“Oertsinly, Ah! Captain, what door fs 
that 1” as they reached the one through which 
Sybil had paseed. 

“Ob, this! Well, really, do you know I can- 
not say, I ameo little at home, It leads pro- 
bably into a tool-house or potting-shed.” 

The Captain rather overdid his acting there. 

“What! born and bred on the place and not 
know every nook and corner of {t,” sald Mrs, 
Graham, incredulously, ‘Come, Captain North, 
I can hardly credit that,” 

He bowed. k 

“IT cannot give you faith In my word if you 
have reason to doubt It,” he sald, “ I always let 
a lady keep to her opinion,” 

Mrs. Graham was busily engaged poking her 
parasol on the door, and did not hear what he 
sald, 

“This sounds hollow,” she declared, ‘* that fs, 
there is no building on the other side,” 

"Let me open it?” proffered Stanley, going 
forward, as if to do so, 

Yet he was well aware that ft was locked, and 
the key safely etowed away in his pocket. 

‘* She could not have disappeared that way at 
any rate,” observed Mrs. Graham, with satisfac- 


tion, . 

€] begin to see I was wrong, Captalo North. 
I will return to the house }” 

He smiled to himself at the way he had 





deceived her, and resolved to whisper a word oS 
caution to Sybil not to betray his behayivur. 

But it so happened that amongst the guests 
that day assembled at Nest Bonk was a your: 
man, named Walker, who was addicted to fi-s, 
He was generally warned of their approach, and 
then kept himself secluded. But every rule ho 
an exception. So it proved on that occasion 
about the fite. Oae came on unexpectedly end 
threw some of the ladied into hysterics, Stanley's 
help was not required for Walker, but he was 
invaluable in restoring calm to the upset verves, 

'*Do nob go away, Captain,” Implored a lody 
in blue spectacles, “I shall not feel safe if you 
leave us.” 

Thus petitioned, what washe to do! More- 
over, having so much of the subtlety of the «olf 
about himeelf, he accredited Sybil with someth'ng 
of the same nature, whereas she In reality 
possessed but the innocence of the dove, 

She was sitting in a large marquee with a party 
of others when Graham walked up to her 

"Sybil, where have you been?” she asked, 
after bestowing a nod on one or two of her ac- 
quaintances. 

“ Baén—where have I been? Me, do sou 
mean?” - 

‘*You, certainly, Where have you been bid- 
ing since you finished your tennis!” 

“*T—have not been hiding, mamma, at least 
——” remembering her recent escapade—" not 
exactly.” 

“Bat where have you been} 
varicate, child,” 

Sybil put down her cup and rose, 

“TI will walk with you, mamma, [f you wish 
to question me,” she sald, a crimeon glow euffas- 
ing her face. 

**T do not wish to distarb you now, but tel! 
me, have you been in that lower garden "—polnt- 
fog to it—‘‘ with Captain North *” 

People to chatter. Sybil raleed her 
pretty face to her mother's. 

** Supposing I have, mamma,” she replied, 
rather defiantiy, “ what then?” 

** Nothing. I but request a truthfal answer.” 

‘ST have been. He asked me, I could nov 
well refuse, an1——” 

* How long have you left him!” {interrogated 
the lady, without waiting for the end of hei 
daughter’s sentence, 

‘ Five or ten minutes ago,” 

"You ran away from me, then!” 

Sybil was obliged to confess that such had 
been the case. g 

" How did you effect your escape? ”’ persevere 
Mrs. Graham. 

Sybil felt uncomfortably hot, 

“ J[—I—went through s doorway into the field ; 
but mamma, eit down, and ask me more when | 
get home.” - 

“Did you lock the doorway after you?” 

“Indeed, no, I hurried round as quickly as I 
could. I-——” 

“Toank you. Noy, Sybi', ccme with me. 
We are going home. I shall go to Mr, North 
and ask him to order my carriage. You are no! 
able to take care of yourself, I see ; 20, until yu 
are handed over into a husband’s keeping, ! 
must be responsible for you. Good afternocr, 
ladies |” 

Mrs, Graham salled out of the marquee ; her 
deughter followed unwillingly in her wake. 

‘Tam afraid that Mrs. Graham is « regular 
martinet,” remarked one lady. 

‘She has to keep a strict look-out on her 
a was the arswer. “I belleve the git! 
is rich, She is certainly very pretty, and macy 
would be glad to get her. Mes. am is right 
to frastrate them. Doubtlesr, she has a great 
love for her only child.” —~ : 

“She might show it in a nicer way than by 
displaying temper before a whole lot of people. 
Makes the girl feel so small, I should think.” 

Which fact was so apparently indisputable tha‘ 
there was no one who contradicted ib. 


Do not pre- 


CHAPTER IV. 


THREADING their way ae a guests, few 
of whom they knew, belug but recently ner 
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comers into the neighbourhood, the Grahams 
walked towards the house, Few words passed 
petween mother and daughter; the one belng 
too indignant for conversatfon, the other too 
sorrowful. 

“Are we nob to say good-bye to anyone, 
mamma?” queried Sybil, anxfously. She longed 
co eet eyes on Stanley ere their departure, little - 
guessing what a storm there would be should he 
and ber mother meet jast then. Luckily, the 
Captain wae not In view, 

Our best plan will be to slfp off quietly,” 
onswered Mra, Graham, ‘‘ otherwise our ete 
before tea might cause unpleasand remarks.’ 
Her anger was dy'ng away sufficiently to allow of 
ber seelng what waa diplomatio, 

" Wherever cau the Squire be!” groaned the 
stout lady, deepairingly, “Ah! here is Mr, Eric, 
he @ill de.” 

Ede, who had been with Lady Jadith—who, 
by the way, clung to his vicialty with leech-Ilke 
tenacity—hurried forward to meet Sybil. 

‘Is anything wrong!” he asked, quickly. Hs 
saw a troubled look on the sweet face that he did 
not like to note there, 

“Jp is rather warm!" replied Mrs, Graham, 
smiling benignantly on the heir, who was a special 
favourite of hers, It was on the tip of bis tongue 
to reply,— 

"You look.so”—bub he stopped himself in 
time. 

When a lady looks so hot that her face bears a 
close resemblance to a boiled lobster, it is 
always best to pass such remarks over, and so 
Erie decided, 

“Have you tried the claret cup?” he asked. 
"* (et me get you some ; it’s very cooling.” 

Mrs, Graham waved her hand. 

‘Not now, thanke, we must get home. May 
I trouble you to order my carriage, Mr. North.” 

* Bot you will not take Miss Sybil,” pleaded 
Eric, eegerly. 

Mre, Graham hesitated. 

Sybil’s heart began to beat with hope. 

"I think I would rather she accompanied me,” 
was her anewer at last. ‘‘She can come some 
other time when”-—that ecamp fs out of. the 
way, was what she nearly said, but substituted 
—"‘ your house is quieter,” 

A great yearning went into Erfc’s eyez, He 
looked at the fair girl wistfully—longingly. 
Sytii glancing about fn Indifference did not 
catch the glance. Her mother did, and a sigh 
cf content went from her bosom. It only needed 
diplomacy, and all would yet go as she wished. 

A footman passed with a tray towards _the 
tent. Mr, North ordered Mrs, Graham's carriage, 
and ge to her se 

~ ra am 6 to lose you!” 
obrerved Koop apd 

The girl smiled. : 

‘So fs she sorry to go,” declared Mra. 
. 

“It I—I might—” Erle—but words 
failed him. e a 

Then, under cover of Mrs. Graham’s broad 
back, which was turned on them, and made a 
convenient shield from the lawn, he took Sybil’s 
hand, and sald, — 

“Msy Icome and see you to-morrow? I—I | 
tave » question I should lfke to ask.” 

Sybil wondered rather at his awkward manner, 
simply because she had no knowledge of the 
great love that was his heart. 

“Certainly, Mr. North 1” she sald, “ Mamma 
and I will always be pleased to see you.” 

‘“ Will you be pleased,” he asked, eagerly. 

No heightened colour rose on the fair cheeks 
as {t ever did at Stanley's last words, 
ms shall be very pleased!” she answered, 

ply. 

That was enough to set Eric's loyal heart 
bounding in ee seemed to tread on 
alr, when he led his darlivg to her 
corrlegs, and as he wrapped the rog round her 
be managed to whisper,— 

Expect me to-morrow at eleven!” Raleing 
his hat to both, he stood and watched them 
bowled swiftly away. 

My w will soon be over!” he cogliated, 


“What can Mr. North have to say, mamma?” 
queried Sybil, lying back amonget the cushions, 
** He seemed go strange, and he is coming to ask 
me something ab eleven to morrow!” she arked, 
languidly, Mr. North and his affairs were a 
matter of perfect indiffsrence to her. Bat she 
was roused out of her apathy by the effect her 
words had on her mother, “4 

Bounclog up in the carriage, she exclaimed 
exuberantly,— 

‘Is he coming? Did he say sof Oh! Sybil, 
my precious girl, I am a proud woman, You 
are going to have an offer from the proepective 
master of Nest Bank. 

* Round home by the Polat, Jackson; we sre 
in no hurry, and may as well have a long ciive, 
Sybil, my dearest, my hopes and fears ae to your 
fatare are set at rest, What & sultable match ft 
will be,” 


She stooped and kissed her daughter, and then 
sank back iuto her seat, Sybil’s l!ps_ trembled, 
large tears welled into her blue eyer. Mrz, 
Graham affected not to see them. 

“* But, mamma! I-—I could not, 
could marry-——’ 

“My sweetest girl)” faterrapted her 
mother, diplomatically, " You think you could 
not care for Eric. We always think so juet 
when an offer fs made to us, I felt the same when 
your dear father proposed, but-—-—- ” 

“Oh j fb is not that,” exclatmed Sybil in dis- 
trees, ‘* I never could accept Mr, North, because 
I-—I love someone elze,” 

“That is a mere girlish fancy—a passing 
whim,” declared Mrs. Graham, sternly, 

“But I—but he—oh ! mamma,” said Sybil, 
drooping her head, ‘ Csptain Nor——” 

“Don't mention that man’s name to me,” 
broke In Mrs, Graham, Impuleively, He is a 
ecamp, a-——?’ 

Sybil stood fn great awe of her mother. She 
had a timid, distrustful nature, ever leaning on 
ae for support, but for once her love 
braced her, and she declared Indignantly,— 

* Mamma! how can you spsak of Captain 
North that way ?” 

"| speak aa I find people !” was the cool reply. 
‘ Oaptain North, asa son of Ber jamin North, of 
Nest Bank, ought to be a gentleman. He will, 
I eappose, always be received in soclety, as such, 
but never by me. I don’t likehim, There is 
much of the adventurer in his nature; he Ie 
untrue, false, He shall be no son of mine. More, 
I forbid his name ever belong mentioned between 
us sgain, I could tell you a tale about his be- 
haviour to s poor girl on your Uncle Leonard’s 
estate ; but your ears are too pure for such re- 
cltalse—your heart too Innocent. You will learn 
the world’s wickedness quickly enough. Mean- 
While, be thankful at having gained the sffection 
of a true-hearted, honest Englishman {pn your 
own tion, and accept him gratefally.” 

Sybil sobbed as if her heart was breaking. 

" T—] love the other,” she aald, 

“$0 you think now. The Captain Ie specious, 
and wins hearts by the score. He tires soon of 
every fresh conquest, and throws each over in 
turn carelesaly.” 

** Bat he—he has asked me--me——” 

“You don’t mean, Sybi), that Captain North 
has asked you to be his wife!” interrogated 
Mrs, Graham, anxifously. 

“Ido; and he has promised to win your con- 
sent, and——” 

“ There, that wili do!” burat in Mra, Graham, 
indignantly. “ And nicely be sets about keeping 
his promise, sending you off through a field to 
find your way to the house, whilst he meets me, 
and—and-—decelves me,” concludes the frate 
lady, too wrathful to find words to express her- 
self in, 

** Bat he-—” 

"Thet will do. I will not have the scamp’s 
name mentioned,” 

“Mr, North ts so—ugly, and his brother zo 
handsome,” persisted Sybil, jerking her words 
out between fresh sobe, 

‘Handsome is that bandsome does, Mr, 
North may not have as winning an appearance 
as his brother’s, but his heart is worth twenty of 


I never 








roun) the and making for the lawn; 
ond sweet Sybil be my pretty wifs.” 


that false Captain’s, Think of the difference in 
thelr posfifon, too,” 


"Mamma, I have position encugh, and money 
enough too to marry whom [ choose,” urged Sybil, 
*' And one son cannot be eo much higher than 
another when they both balong to the sams 
family,” 

* Sybil!’ declared Mrs. Grabam, emphatically 
"TY shall argue no further with you. You shall 
not marry Captain North, of that I am resolved 
—not {if yon move heaven and earth to accom. 
plish it, Your money fe fixed on you solely at 
my power. If you marry against my will you 
are penniless! ” 

*{ should not mind that “» 

“No, I believe you, Ia your fsollsh fn- 
fatuation, you would give up everything to take 
your own choice, but I shall not let you. Neither 
let me remind you, would Captain North, He 
may love you with euch love as hearte like his 
are capable of, bub he loves money betier, Now 
let the eubject end. To-morrow you will accept 
Mr. North, or there will be war In the camp.” 

" Mamma, forgive me for saying more |” ex- 
claimed SybiJ, unhappily. “Bat if I give ur 
Captala North, do not oblige me to marry the 
other against my will, Girls have a right to de- 
cline whom they choose,” 

“Very well,” sighed Mrs, Graham, ‘I leave 
the decision entirely to you; but, mark my 
words, reject this kind-hearted, genial Mr, Erlc, 
and you will live to repent it |” 

No farther conversation passed between the 
two for the remainder of the drive. Each head 
was busy with Its plans, Mrs, Graham's whole 
energies were spent on +hinking how to best clr- 
cumvens Captain North, and make her daughter's 
future safe, 

Sybil’s whole heart was bent on seeing the best 
way to gaining him. She had great falth In her 
lover's powers, and depended much on the conti- 
dent way {n which he had promised to win her 
mother’s good-will. 

*] shall write and tell him he must eee her at 
once,’ commented the girl, hopefaliy. 

“How I wish her father had lived!" solllo- 
quised Mra, Graham. “ Bat I will not lose heart. 
He trusted her future happiness unreservedly to 
my discretion, and I will see if I cannot accom- 
plish 1,” 

That night's post took two letters away from 
the Manor Houee, One from Mrs. Graham to 
Benjamin North, Esq., the other from Sybil to 
the Captaln, The latter might never have gone 
had Mre. Graham believed her daughter capable 
of penning an epistle toa gentleman, No such 
suspicion, however, had ever entered her mother’s 


CHAPTER V. 


Captain NortH was busily shaving, the next 
morning, Hie man-servant was in the room, 
moving about. 

“ Peter, you can go away until [ ring.” 

Peter saluted like che soldier he was, and de- 
parted, ° 

‘Confound it!” exclaimed Stanley, taking up 
a letter that he had before read, ‘‘ My pretty 
little Sybil fe going to spoil all by her precipit- 
ancy. It she fs not careful, I shall get kicked out 
of the house, My previous conduct won’t bear 
inspection, or I'd and ask openly for her to- 
day. We mnet walt—wait. So Eric is golog to 
proposes at eleven, {is he? Well, I flatter myself 
]’ve stolen a march on bim there. Who the deuce 
is that banging at my door that way! Come 
In!” he shouted angrily. 

** Aye, Mr, Stanley, I am coming,” answered 
his father, entering, angrily. ‘‘What kind of a 
tone is that to use to a father, pray? But, 
bother it, your manner is nothing in com- 
parison to that, Jast read it,” throwing a letter 
to him, 

Stanley's brow darkened as ‘he perused Mrs, 
Graham's epistie. He frowned awfully. 

" It ts faleeo—falee !”’ he exclaimed. 

Bat even as he spoke he knew that facts were 
atated In that letter which would not bear inspec- 
tion, and which would therefore necessitate his 
speedy departure from home—and Sybil ! 





“Ib is easy to deny things,” declared the 
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ments untrue 

"I will do so,” answered Stanley, untrothfally, 
“ or shoot myself,” 

Bob his brow grew ploomler, 

* Tois abeard talking that way. Of course you 
will give up all thought of Miss Graham, 
that her mother Is so op to the match, 
even r that charge about Naomie Haunt fs not 
true ” 

“T do nob see that.” 

" You do not see,” broke in the Squire lutem- 
perately ; “but Ido. I shall write and inquire 
into this fearful charge against you, If itis true 
you can clear off out of my house Instanter, and 
your allowance shall be stopped, If it is false, 
you shall cut Madam Graham, and——" 

“ Then {t strikes me that the best course I can 
adopt under the circumstances la to leave at once, 
for I cannot really see what is to be gained by 
remaining, As for Mra. Graham and your cut- 
ting her and her danghter, you stand much 
chance of doing so when your eldest son—your 
hope, your heir, 2 over head and ears in love with 
the latter,” 

The Squire bounced as if shot, . 

‘Say that again,” he yelled, “and I'll knock 
you down!” 

Captain North sneered, 

The expresefon of his face had been moat un- 
pleasant throughout the {uterview, No one see- 
ing him then could possibly have deemed him 
we Bay We ogaln |” roared 

“Say ft again |’ roared the S dancin 
about in his oat _— : 

“Really, father, taking the alternative into 
conalderation, I really must decline.” 

“Bab what authority had you for using such 
wards ?” demanded the Squire, growing calmer. 
‘ He was longing, yet dreading, farther informa. 

OR. % 

“Tam not one of those who speak without 
my book,” replied Stanley coolly. “Eric Is 
goog to the Manor this morning to propose to 

ybil,’ 

The Squire was furious. 

“ Your authority ?"’ he yelled, 

“‘Sybil’s word. He is to be there at eleven.” 

* Bub T’'ll never allow it! I won't stand it!” 
ops | - North, senfor. “TI tell you ft shan’t 
be | . eae 

*' Spare your heroles for Eric, then,” retorted 
the Captain coolly. “I have had enough of 
these scenes. If you will leave the room I will 
ring for Peter to pack. ‘T's, ta, father, in case we 
never meet ¥ 

Mr. North stopped suddenly in the midst of a 
bounes round the room, and stared open-mouthed 


at his gon, 
of the Oaptain’s behaviour 


Squire, ey * but caa you prove her state- 


The audacity 
Uberally deprived hin of breath. 

"You need not look so bewildered, father,” 
declared Stanley calmly, “the situation fs easy 
to grasp. But had [ been in your place I should 
have the third son to have stayed at 
home, so that he might have outwitted the heir, 
especially with your ambition to gain Lady 
Judith.” 

The Squire deliberated, 

“There Is 4 good deal of sense in your argu- 
ment, isa il pon ape: end recovering 
hia temper all at once, and respon eagerly to 
his son’s suggestion, “Stay av home, Staniey, 
and-—and—help me. P’il——” 

Captain North only wished he had dared. Bat 
the answer 40 all inquiries on his account he well 
knew could only be too damning. So, like many 
more, he made a virtue of necessity, and re- 
plied, — 

* You must excues me, father, but really your 
treatment has been too severe for me. to over- 


look {t at present, My feelings are too deeply. 


wounded to forgive all at once in the way your 
passionate sort do. I may get extension * of 
save, aud if eo I will pay you a visit by-and-by,” 

Mr. North waited to hear no more, bat 
out of the room. 

In the corridor he happened to mest one of 
the maid-servants. She would have bolted out 
of sight, according to one of the rules of the 
house that no maid domestic was to be seeu 





doing the honsework. Her master frustrated 
her intention by calling out,— 

“Here, Mary, Betsy, Sarah, Jane, Eliza, or 
whatever your name, go and ‘ell the butler that 
{n fatare no one in this house is at home to Mrs, 
Graham,” 

The girl dropped a.curtsey. 

"Do you understand!” demanded the master 
sharply. 

6 Yes, sir ; but which Mrs, Graham?” 

** What business is that of yours?” roared 
the Sguire. “Go and tell your message. But 
whatare you staring at, girl? I have not told 
you to fetch the moon!” 

Mary hurried off to execute her bidding. 

"* Please, Mr. Turbott,” she sald, addressing 
the butler, “ master’s orders ls as Mrs, Graham 
is never to be admitted no more Into this ’ere 
mansion.” 

Mr, Tarbott was a blg man, and quite as im- 
portant In his own eyes, {f not more so, than his 


master, 

" Which is Mrs. Gra’am 1?” he asked lofcily, 

*' Master would not say.” 

“Then go and tell Simon—It’s ‘is bisinesa to 
answer the door—that nelther of the Mra. 
Gra’am’s is to beshownin. Stay, no; now I come to 
think of 1b, that Mrs, at Sherelft ta very ‘igh and 
mighty, I'll pay ‘er ’orff. Bid Simon be rude to 
er. > 


Yes, sir,” acquiesced Mary, willingly, And 
she sped on her errand. : 

Mr. North, after giving directions for Mrs. 
Graham’s discomfiture, walked to Eric’s bad- 
room. Ib was empty. 

“ Ho will be in the garden enjoying the flowers, 
Tl be bound,” cogitated the Squire. ‘'' Ton 
minutes to breakfast,’ consul his watch. 
“Ten minutes will be long enough to say all I 
want, and i will perhaps give us botha_ better 
— for that meal,” 

c was in the garden enjoying the fragrance 
of the roses. His thoughts were filled with 
happiness, There was only one drawback—the 
fear of his father's displeasure ; for Erle knew 
only too well the an: bition the Squire entertained 
for him in connection with Lady Jadith 


eorbyn. 

** Bat this is a question on which no man can 
mar his son’s life,” commented the heir, “I 
ehall go to him and speak out directly I have 
gained my Sybii’s consent,” 

Just as he arrived at that conclusion he caught 
sight of his father hurrying towards him, spade 
in hand as usual. 

** Here, Eric i” shouted the Squire as if there 
WAS not & moment to be lost, “a word with 
you.” 

Those “ words” with Eric, in connection with 
Lady Jadith, had recently been so incessant that 
the heir might be forgiven if he heaveda sigh as 
he ans ape 

All right, father.” 

Bat the Squire's look betokened —s 
rather than a clear atmosphere as he 
Erie. 


do you mean by daring to go againss my 
orders} You know I have set my mind on 
your marrying Lady Jadith. Yet, in exact 
opposition, you've gone, l’m told, and falien in 
love with that painted doll, Sybil Grabam.” 

'* Father,” exclalmed Erfc warmly, “ Sybil is 
no painted doll, she is falr and pure aa an angel, 
She——” 

“ Bless my soul!” cried the Squire In exas- 
peration, " then I was told truly. You love the 

j,”’ 

“ Who was your {nfoimant!” 

"What isthat toyout” retorted Mr, North 
fiercely. ‘ Do you love Miss Graham ?” 

“'I do, father, with all my heart. I have not 
a hope of happiness fo which she fa not bound 
up, TEX 

** You dare tell me this to my face!” inter- 
rupted the Squire, ‘‘You dare! I will disin- 
herlt you! I——” 

He paused for lack of words. 

** You will scarcely do that,” replied Ecle, his 
calm, unruffled manner, rendered more striking 
by contrast, ‘You were ever just; let us talk 
the matter over quietiy.” 


4 
“ Here I say,” he blurted out suddenly, “ what 


"That I shall neverdo. You must marry Lady 
Jadithi Youshall! Why, she even knows my 
views. You would not disgrace me?” 
“Never! Trust me, I shall never bring a elur 
on your name, Bat, father, forgive me, I csn- 
not obey you fn this respect. 1 do not even like 
Lady Judith, how, then, could I. marry her ! 
Moreover, J love sweet Sybil with all the fervour 
of my { -—’ 
"Do stop your twaddle!” burst fn Mr. Nort: 
angrily, ‘ a man gets to thirty-five, or 
nearly so, as you have done, he is supposed to be 
able to make a choice with wisdom, Love !s for 
youths and foolish girls in their teens. I—~ 
What do you say?” He twirled round suddenly 
as he ended, and faced Simon. 

“Mrs, Graham, from the Manor Honse, {s ic 


the drawlng-ro-—— 

*T thought I gave directions that that woman 
was nob to be sdraltted!” yelled the Squire, 
frentically. "Go and turn her out! I won't 
see hor! I—— What can she want by coming 
at thisunearthly hour! What are you standing 
shiv. there for like a great , you 
gaw on?” 

ni I to turn the lady out, sir?” gasped 


Simon. 

as No,” interrupted Erle, ‘My father 

For answer, the Squire rushed off. Sooner 
than argue the question be was prepared to expel 
Mra, Graham himself, 

Erle stood in indecision a moment, What 
could bs do? he asked himeelf. Mrs, Graham 
must not be insulted at all hazards; yet how 
to prevent {t was the question. Mr. North-{o 
his te irascibility was as uocontrollable 
asa mad bull, Thought came to his aid, Tak- 
ing out a pencil, he wrote hurriedly on the back 
of an old envelope,— 


“Dear Mapam,—Pray make every allowance 
for my father, I beg of you. He has been fear- 
fally pus out thie morning,-Eric Norra,” 


“Ran with that, Simon, round by the side 
door—quick |" 

Simon would have had no chance of over- 
taking his master; but luc the distance he 
had to go was far shorter, and he accompilshed 
hie errand ew , 

“For you, ma'am,” exclaimed he, excitedly, 
handing Mrs. Graham the note, Then be turned 
precipitately, with more anxiety than politeness, 
and made a bolt for it, The Squire, fiylog fn ot 
the door, cannoned sgainst his servant, Oon- 
fasion evsued. 

** Bless my hearth!” shouted Mr. North, 
recovering, “ What was that? Si—mon!” in 
astonishment, "can that be you?” 

Simon was rubbing his leg ruefally, his face 
as long as a fiddle, ¢ expected warning on the 
fh 


P The situation was too much for Mra, Graham. 
She stood twirling the note—unconsclously, 

—In her hand. Tears of laughter rolled 
down her cheeks. Perhaps, too, she wondered 
what the scene all meant, She had not read 
Eric’s request, 

The Squire turned from Simon and looked a 
his ‘early caller, er merriment was infec- 
tious, He forgot everything, and joined tu her 
laughter. : : 

“Ha! bal Bless my heart! Ha! hs! 
Simon,” he cried, as soon as he could speak, 
‘*how did you get here? You thought to fors- 
stal me, I expect, and I—— Oh, my aldes! 
how they ache!” he stood upright, trying to 


recover 
His hot fit of passion, always of short durs- 
vaporated ; but, as if ashamed 
assumed @ stern tone. 
“Simon, dr,” he began severely, “I shoughi 
I——” but, turning, he saw the footman had 


me, 3 
Oia. Graham advanced, her haud out- 
sbretched. s 
The Squire affected not to see it, Bowing 
atifiiy , he said,-— 
“Madam, to what am I indebted for the—the 





honour—ahew ! of this early interview ?” 
Not a feature of the lady’s was ruffled at 
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the reception, She seemed, somehow, prepared 
‘or It, 

: “J musd confess,” continued -the Squire, 
" that I have taken exception at the Jetter 1 read 
from you this moraing, I——” 

Mrs, Graham took seat; she waved Mr. North 
to one also, but he resented ib, 

“Oh, that is it! Ab, I am enlightened! 
You are not one of those who care for the truth, 
Mr, North.” 

He wriggied uncomfortably. 

‘OF course I do,” he answered stiffly; “ but 

“My communication was nore rellable, 
Will you summon Captain North? I can sub- 
stantiate every word.” 

The Squire had a very strong impression that 
Stanley would refuse to come, Moreover, he 
was not particularly anxfous to have it proved 
that his third son was a villain, so he repiled,— 

“T fear he could not come just now, Mrs. 
anectiah sag: naga Vapebes sean emai 

any our ter 
Ms ewe can settle the mnntaer' th 8 toake 
summary way.” 

“ That is well,” Mrs. Graham. “I 
am glad we are united on one point, But I have 
come to arrange a more Important affair. I, by 
‘half an hour’s conversation, I—but are you fll, 
. Mr, North?” ish 

She might well ask, his face had gone livid. 
Was there no rid of the woman? he 
asked, his 

turn her ont 
-_ alternative was to leave her presence hfm- 


You must excuse me just now, I have not 
yet had my breakfast,” he sald, hurriedly. 

“Go and get ib by all means,” declared the 
irrepressible lady. I will take: book and await 
your return, 

Directly she was alone she opened Erie's 
note. 

“ Kind of him,” she laughed, “ but I am not 
80 eT oe thinks, I -™ to have 
war to knife if necessary, an am 
pared to have ft, He'll cool down when i 
learns all,” 


" Bother the woman !” commented the Squire 
as he trotted off to his breakfast. ‘ Bat Pll let 
her walt; I'lli—I'll tire her out, Bat what fs 
the Important affair she-——— Why, bless me!” 
with sudden recollection, “surely she’s nob 

audacity to expect 
Bank for that doll-taced mise 1 I'll let her know 
ifshe has, Who are the Grants of 1T'm 
aure I don’t know, and I don’t care, My son {s 
to marry Lady Judith, or—or—I’ll eat my head, 
Oh, the presumption of some people!” and the 
Squtre went purple fn the face again with anger, 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE FIRST CRUSADE, 


—30i—— 


Rosrat Branve paced tp and down the small | 
room that had been the especial sanctum of his 
brother-in-law, Dick Hatton, his brows knit in 
perplexed thought, his 3 nervously rattling 
aie watch-chain. Mary, only efster, Dick’s 
widow, waz sobbing on the sofa, 

Mary, dear,” he ssid, tly, ‘ft is cruel 
to make you talk, bab if I could only get some 
Herm clear idea of the business, I might, perbaps, 

Pp you,” 

Mary sat ap, and tried to still the sobs that 
the talk about her husband—not yet a mouth 
A and called fet ane ene with 

r and. blue eyes, young enough still 
to make her deep widow's pos Bie doubly 
pathetic, 

*‘ About the house!” she said, 

Yes, You say {t is almost pald for?” 
et wee wee. £140 for the tex ae 

® very large orc ani 
Vegetable garden, besides the garden In front. 





Dick was to pay for {t just as he could, but not 
less than algty ahd ayear, We were 10 


anxious to have a home of our own, Rob, that 
we worked very bard for it, and that is the reason 
I know all about ft. I put all my writlog 
mouey fn, too; net much to be eure, but ft 
helped along.” 

* And you are aure there was £1,000 paid to 


Mr. Sharp 1 

“Tam "separ certain of it.” 

© And the receipts are lost?” 

"Lost! Gone entirely. Rob, I ndver dared 
say ft, for I cannot e it, but I firmly believe 
Mr. Sharp stole Dick’s receip'-book.” 

“ Why ” 

** Well, he is a man who Is not mach respected, 
and there have been several storles told abont 
him that throw a doubt over his honesty, Still, 
he keeps clear of the law. Dick took the receipts 
for the payment of the house in a small red 
acconnt-book that had nothing else fn it, That 
day—no, I am not going to cry sgain, dear—that 
dreadful day he sent word to Mr, Sharp that he 
would pay him fifty pounds. He had told a lot 
of wool, and I twenty pounds saved. I 
know he had it when Mr. came. Then 
there was that dreadful hemorrhage, and how 
could we think of anything bot Dick for the 
next three days, Bat, Rob, Mr. Sharp was alone 
with him when he was taken ill, and gave the 
alarm, There was nothing to prevent his 
slippiag the t-book Into his pocket, and I 
believe he did {t, It cannot be found, and Mr. 
Sharp would not dare to assert that he has 
never been paid but rent for the 
house it he did not know 


cannot produce the 
“H'm! Yes, I see, But one cannot accuse 
® man of such » crime as that without some 


proof, 

**T understand that, I think he intended, if 
Dick got better, to pretend [t was s mistake, or 
he might have meant to cheat him.” 

“Wes there never any witness to the pay- 
mente?” . ‘ 

"No, He would come over, or Dick would 
go to him and pay whatever we could spare, 
I have seen the receipts often ! And think, 
that thousands pounds would help me 


of it! He wasa young man 
himself a home in a distant 
bad asked his widowed 
come to her with open 
to offer a home to her and her 
that his brother-in-law had 
as a clerk in a wholesale 
found that these two, by 
economy, by Dick's careful speculation, 
‘a contributions to magazine literature, 
a home of their own, when a 
of a blood-vessel had ended life 
the other desolate. 
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* Mary, smiling. 

daub, Rob, but Dick was fond of ft for 

brother, who painted 6, 

himself a great artist, 

piece. Bat after vainly 

he gave {t to Dick. It was a 

ob to get it up, and you see ft takes 

the space on that side of the room. How we 
to get ft down is » mystery.” 

"Do you valne it 1” 

“No, Iscarcely know Jem ; he died ten years 
ago, and the picture is frightfa).” 

* H’m!—I think I see a light!” said Rob, 
musivgly. “ Well, dear, as there fs nothing to 
be by ct | here. how soon will you be 

to go to Woodside with met” 

«“T will begin to pack to-day,” 

Tt proved to be a tedious job to gather all the 
household goods Into travelling compass, to start 
off box after box, to take leave of nefghbonrs, and 





make preparations for the long journey and new 
home, Bub Mary found comfort In constant 
work, and the next week most of her packing 
was finished, ’ 

But the day before that appointed for their 
start, Rob sent for Mr. Sharp, to make one 
more appesi to his honesty, There was a long, 
rather stormy interview fn the dismantled library, 
where only the huge paintlog and two chairs had 
been left. Rob had left the room under soma 
pretence of questioning his sister, and Mr. 
Sharp was peeping about fn a Paul Pry way that 
Mary had told her brother was habitual with 
him when he made a discovery. There was an 
ugly space fn a recese, where Dick Hation’s 
stationery dezkh had stood for ten long years 
against the wall, Scraps of paper and string, 
torn envelopes, all the débris of packing, were 
scattered about, bub wedged Into the top of the 
mop board was an envelope, alaioss concealed, 
that Mr, Sharp was sure contained an Inclosure, 
Wearlly he crept ap to fb, zefzed ft, and found 
it a sealed anvelope, directed,—- 

"To Mary my wife, To be cpened only after 
my death,” 

He crammed it hastily into his pocket, and 
when Rob returned took his departure. Some- 
thing Important must be in that paper, that had 
evidently slfpped ont of the desk wheu it was 
moved and escaped observation, But the die- 
closure was a startlingone, W thout any ecruple 
of honour or honesty, Mr Shovp oroke the seal 
and read :— 


* Dean Mary, 

*€ Jt has beon long known to you, dear, 
that my life was a precarious one, and you wil 
not be surprised that I have made # Iittle pro- 
vision for you an< the children. Poor Jem lef 
me £2,000 in United States bonds, and, unwilling 
to trust it to any bank, f have hidden it away in 
the lower right-hand corner of the picture be 
gave me, The interest will ran on until you take 
the envelope from its hiding-place, as no one elwe 
will ever move the picture. Forgive me fox 
keeping this one secret from you, : 

’ w Dy K , 


No one elee! Why, they might tear ft dor 
atany moment. A cold sweat broke out allover 
the rascal’s body, All his hoarded wealth, the 
result of scheming, cheating, saving, wos as 
nothing compared to this newly-diecovered 
treasure,’ Nobody else must find those bonds | 

Bat when he returned to the house he found 
everything io hurried confusion, and Rob lesuing 
hurried orders. 

“T can’t talk to you now,” he said, as Mr. 
Sharp came up. ‘‘I am obliged to leaye by the 
7.30 PM, train from B-—, and it is nearly 
two o’clock now.. There {fs stills van-load to go, 
and the children and Mary are getting dressed for 
the carriage at three o'clock,’ 

“But I must speak to you.” 

“ And that ounded picture has to te packed, 
too,” cried Rob, bustling into the house. “ Here, 
some of you fellowe, bring a step-ladder !”’ 

“No, no!” erled Mr, Sharp. “I—I came 
over to see if I couldn’t buy that picture,” 

“Buy itt” Rob cried. “You might as weil 
ask Mary to sell you one of her boys! Why, her 
dear brother-in-law painted {b !” 

Bat ft looks so well where it is and will be so 
awkward to move!” cried Mr. Sharp, watchiog 
with horror Rob’e preparations to teas the 
painting from the wall. “I will give you a good 

‘ce. . 

“How much! But I am sure Mary will never 
part with it!” % 

% hey pounde, 

**One bandred pounds,” 

“ One hundred pounds for such a work of art 
as that! Why, man alive, if Mary ever could 
part with it, it ought to bring five times that 
sum 1” 

‘* Five times that 
pounds !” erfed Mr. Sharp. 

“ Certainly,” said Rob, coolly. ‘Bat we do 
not wish to sell ft at al), Oome, hurry up! 
Take out the top nafls very carefully there.” 

"T’ll give yon five hundred pounds for it!” 


sum! Five hundred 
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crled Mr. Sharp, desperately, rapidly calculating 
the ten years’ interest on the bondr. 

**Bat we leave here in half-an-hour! You 
don't carry five hundred pouads round in your 
pocket, do you /” 

“No, but I carry my cheque book. I'll give 
you a cheque!” 

‘* Won't do! I cannot atop to cash it,” 

“T'll run over to the bank with {t myzelf.” 

“ Well, oe a rauch soe You get the 
money, and I'l] to Mary while you are gone 
I’m not so sure Be wil take ft!” 

Off darted Mr. Sharp, and Rob burried the last 
boxes on the van and sent ft cff just as the 
carrlage drove up. Mary and the boys were 
already seated when Mr. Sharp came round the 
corner, actually se ap the money fn bis hands. 

Very carefully Rob counted it, the crisp notes 
for each, that represented the exact sum that 
Dick had pald the rascally landlord for the house 
his widow was lea’ 

“ Correct!” he said, presently. “There is no 
need of a recefp’. You can see the picture 
through the window. Good-bye!” 

The carriage whirled off, and Mr. Sharp entered 
the empty house. The workmen had gone with 
the van, but when he pulled the corner of the 
canvas, he found fb already loosened from the 
frame. A large yellow envelope, with three 
{omense red seals, was behind ft, and with 
trembling fingers he tore {t open. A long slip of 
paper wae the only enclosure, and, half-falating, 
the disappointed ech«mer read, — 

‘“ This makes our account eqaare.” 





A 





A SLAIN LOVE. 


-—i0i— 


“ts Swear ft, Nora!” 

**T ewear it, Mark |” 

“That you love me even as I love you; that 
you will walt for me ; that you will be my wife 
when I return?! You swear it, Nora?” 

“Ido, solemnly, If I break my oath, may I 
never know an hour’s happiness! Bub, ob, 
Mark, how I shall miss you! If-you only did 
aot have to leave me!” 

** Would to Heaven I did not, Nora! But— 
but I leave my py oF _ ia on or 
‘treasure ; only tru nod or 
forsake me—and a day will come when there will 
be no parting for you or me. Darling, do you 
care eo much? Will you miss me so!” 

For the pretty face uplified to his was quiver- 
ing with sorrow, end the soft young eyes were 
brimming over with tears, 

Gently, but with a deepening pallor on his face, 
Mark Joyce drew the tremulous lips and dew- 
laden eyes close againat his breast. 

It was hard to leave her, his fair young love; 
and to leave her so, not knowing when forbane’s 
sulle might permit hin to retarv, was fraught 
with bitverness untold, 

So he clasped her close, and held ber fast for 
one long moment of passionate pain, then = 
her from him, to geze long and wistfully on her 
face, to kise {t agalu and agalo, to murmur low, 
broken words of fondness. 

Aud wheo at last he tore himself from the 
clinging of her pretty, slender hands, Nora Burt 
eobbed as though the heart in her breast was 
really broken. 

It was over—the swest, romantic love-dream 
which had lasted for a year. Mark Joyce's friend 
and protector, the kind old man who, through 
kindly remembrance of his dead father, had 
taken Mark into hls home and heart when the 
orphaned boy was left desolate and penniless, was 
dead, 

No will had been found, and distant relatives 
had come to claim the dead man's wealth. 

Toat he had loved Mark fondly and for years, 
that he had called him his heir, counted for 
nothing; the young man found himeelf lef» 

nileas, 

And even love—which had esemed ao sure and 
fair a thing in ble prosperity—-was a new grief in 
his hour of trial ; for Nora Bart was not a woman 
to cheer and strengthen a man in adverse hours, 


but a sweet, clinging dependent creature, whose 
tears fell softly when she heard the story of his 
penury, and whose lips whispered only of her own 
sorrow, her own pain, 

She flang herself down where Mark had left 
her, and sobbed on and on, in an abandon- 
ment which made one remember how young she 


was. 

Toe day was still, the autumn eunlight rich 
and glowing. 

When she lifted her tear-washed, youthfal 
face, and pushed back the long tangle of her 
— hair, she first knew that she was not 
alone. 

A tall, slender, delicate-looking youth stood 


near, his face full of concern and embarrass- 
ment, 


‘* Are—are you fll?” be asked, eagerly. “ Can 
I do anything for you 1” 


** No, I’m not ull,” ehe said, plaintively, rising 
and d 


her tears; I’m in trouble, and you 
can’t do anything for me at all.” 

** Trouble 1” 

He looked at the fair, slight, dainty creature, 
and wondered how trouble could tonch ao beanti- 
fal and young a girl; but she turned and left 
him without another word. 

" He is one of those who have sent my Mark 
away from me,” she sald to herself, as she went 
from Rapert Kent. “I shall never like him. 
Mark should have had Oito Kent’s money, and 
not he or his sister. I hate them!” 

Bat childish hatreds, as childish loves, live 
briefly ; and a month from that day of her part- 
ing with Mark she and Rupert Kent had grown 
very friendly. 

Yer, and poor Mark, struggling to gain a footing 
In someone of the world’s olppery places, often 
wondered, with a dall ache at his heart, why Nora 
wrote so rarely and so briefiy. 

She hed sworn her love for him should never 
change ; she must be true—his sweet girl love! 
Bat why into her letters did there creep a chill 
which seemed to reach his heart ? 

Bravely, strongly, he fought down the fear, 
bub {t grew with each passing season, and when a 
year had gone, snd bis foot was firm, his foture 
looked secure, she wrote, asking for freedom. 

They had been so young, she sald in her letter 
—they had made a mistake ; it would be wise to 
forget the folly, which she at least regretted, of 
their betrothal. 

** Folly 1” 

He sent her back no word, but every little gift 
of hers went from him to her at once. 

And then he heard that Rupert Kent and she 
were plighted. 

“The king is dead! long live the king!" he 
said, bibterly. ‘* Rapert Kent has now all things 
that once were mine—even the love of Nora!” 

Bat his lips were white as he sald the words, 
— olden love tore fiercely at the heart It 
u . 

For oth brights . aces no B-mae, ay 
then, with bright, worldly prospects before 
bat that dull ache fn his heart still, he heard that 
i ia of his bridal Rapert Kent had 


She was free again; might not the old love 
rise now and live once more fn her bosom? Might 
not he find {t as fair as once he found {t, despite 
of all the past pain and fierce yearning of his 
heart for true affection ? 

“T will see her face again,” he told himaelf, 
“ J can go back now, none will know why.” 

He did go back to the quaint, quieb town, so 
full of memories to him. As he pacsed the Kent 
mansion he saw, passing slowly acrozs the lawn, 
atall, womanly figure. which he remembered— 
that well-polsed, rather haughty head, thas mass 
of dusky halr that crowned 16, that clear-cut, 
resolute, delicate face. Why he had scarcely 
thought of her since last he met her ; but yonder 
woman was Rapert Kent's sister, Alma. 

How stately she was, how queenly, with tho 
long folds of her plain black dress flowing down 
{nu statuesque fashion till they at last lay dark on 
the grasses | And she was all alone in the old 
place, too, What had rumour told him of her ? 
That she was cold, proud ; kfud to the poor, but 
chill as a glacier always. 











The sunlight touched her face. In its white- 





ness and its calm fb did look cold ; but the long 
lashes might conceal warmth enough for a life's 
contenting for all that. 

Ard with that thought In his heart he passed 
on and sent a line to Nora, asking if he migh: 
call on her, 

“She would be so glad,” the answer came ; 
“ would he call the following afternoon ?” 

He went up the path which once was #0 familis: 
to his feet. The past was with him fn all its 
beanty as he neared the door. 

How unchanged were all things save only hin | 
The autamn flowers bloomed round about; the 
birds hung In thelr cages just whers he and Nors 
hung them in those dear, dead days ; and through 
the open window came—as so often to him in 
the past season of his love—the sweet volce of 
Nora Bart. 

He caught his breath sharpiy, and paused to 
catch the unforgotten music. 

* Of course, I put off mourniog. You know the 
story, so I need not tell you that Mark comes to 
day as a lover, and——’ 

€ And Rapert’s body has ecarcely grown cold. 
No blade of graas has started on his grave ; ys! 
you, his almost wife, are ready to welcome a new 
lover |’ 


Whose was that clear yet shaken volce! Mark 
wondered. And why was it that his love for 
Nora seemed suddenly to pale and fade likes . 
flower frost-blighted ? Perhaps ber low, scornful 

chilled {t to death as he canght its tinkle. 
Perhaps it had been dying for a year ; hearts are 
strange, one cannot tell, 

**Not a new lover ; a very old one,” came in 
the silvery tones, ‘And I quite understand, my 
dear Alma, Ii is not regard for Rapert’s memory 
so much as jealousy that makes you so dita 
— pang 

“Ra told me your secret longago. You 
éoumala and proud, but you lost your heart 
to Mark Joyce the first time you saw hie face. 
Yer, I know it was very foolish of you, but you 
did, and you need not deny !{t.’’ 

It was wrong to listen. Mark did not realize it 
then. 


With a hot wave of colour stealing across his 
face, he llstened for the denial. 

It did not come. Instead the clear but tremu 
lous voice gave him confirmation of it all, 

"I do not it—It is no shame to love such 
amanas he. When he stood before my 
Rapert and me, knowing himeelf penniless whers 
he should have had all— for an old man’s 

, would have all—my heart went 
out to him. When he put forth his hand to my 
brother, and with not one slogle word of reproach 
or regret went oat from his’ home to make a way 
for himself, my heart followed him. So brave, 
en eee and yet you, whom he 
loved, forgot a vend to Ghiess bo gov: 
gave a thought, never will forget ; and I 
loathe the wealth I hold, because it should be 
hie, You understand! No, you could not an- 
derstand a true or unselfish affection, Good-bye, 
Nora !’ 

A light step at the door, and Mark’s glowing 

beheld the face of Alma, all its calm broken, 
lifts pride melted, its bsautifal humid eyes 
deep and warm, and thrilling with feeling. 

He drew ber hand through his arm and turned 
with her. 

“TJ heard, Miss Kent,” be said, softly, bis 
voice vibrating ; “and of all great g'fce wishio 
the power of Heaven to grand me, this love of 
yoursis best and first. I heard—may I believs' 
My life, my love, my happiness I place within 
this tender little hand.” ; 

And while blush after blush swept up aud dyed 
her face, he lifted her hand and kisved it, 

Somehow, the old love for Nora had its shroud 
and {tz grave, and there {n bis breast, lo | another 
strovger feel!ng lived. 

Nora did not see him that day. 








A neat Ittle brash {s attached to the tall of 
the glowworm, and it fs used to keep clean that 
part of the insect from which the light gleame, 30 
as to make [t more distinctly visible. 
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BROWN EYES AND BLUE. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


It was easy enough to do, Gable End, built 
ages back, had originally its rooms upstairs com- 
municating, as often seen in very ancient houses ; 
that fr, in nearly every case, each room had a 
large equare roomy cupboard eéveral feet square, 
through which one could pass to the next room, 
and so on ; these cupboards being, in fact, almost 
a small ante-room, so large were they—roomy and 
dark, where one hung unused garmente, ward- 
robes of the past, and odd lomber 5 
These comma doors were, of course, kept 
locked and bolted, Father’s room was on Leila’s 
side of the long corridor, and between the two 
chambers ran a broad, oblong curtained cupboard, 
in which was stowed away an old spinning-wheel, 
mother’s easel she used to use, a few em 
frames and other such odde-and-ends not now 


needed, ’ 

Here I Intended to take up my standpoint ; 
and concealed from any chance intruder into 
father’s room, I could safely see myself and yet 
nob be seep. The only thing was to get Leila to 
change roome with me for the night, and that 
she could not refuse; besides, she could have no 
motive for desiring to do eo, 

I at once went off to find Lella, and ask her to 
go into my room for that night Instead of her 
own. She agreed at once with , compli- 
menting me upon what she termed my “ splendid 
idea.” Iwas obliged to tell her the reason in 
aking her to change, and begged her not to 
mention it even to aunt. 

“ Cer not, as you don’t wish ft, Celis,” 
she an , . “I think you are 
to do exactly the right 3 jast what I shou 
do were lin your plac>. Ib would be a great 
comfort to have it cleared up, wouldn’t it?” she 
ended, plaintively. 

Then I went into her room to unlock and 
unbolt the door, which had been vo seldom done 
thas [t creaked and groaned, and required some 
force to move the heavy bolts ere I got {t opened. 
I next went along the few feet of dark space and 
tried the other door on father’s side. Tia easily 
opene?, for father used the cupboard to stow 
away cases In which bric-a-brac had arrived from 
abroad, and {t was constantly opened and shut 
from his side by Prudence to give ib a now-and- 
again Gusting, 

i opened the door to make sure it went 
smoothly, for I desired to make no nolse at night, 
and just thrust my head round, saying: 

“It's only I, father dear. I’m looking for 
something, Are you better?” 

“T hope so, my child,” he answered from the 
bed at the farther end of the room, but {t did 
not sound very reassuringly In my watchful eara, 
Then I shut it gently and paseed through sgain 
into Lella’s room. So far everything was ready 
for the fulfilment of my plan. 

I kept in my room until dinner time, at alz 
o'clock, Colin had come back snd gone with 
Michael round to the stables to see a new 
horse which had been bought at Bary mar 
| days before. BN = ym gy dreae, 

go y to room, thoughs 
to hadi pps» Boe him, can one laugh, : 
be merry with an evil conscience? Is it posal 
to hide sin under a smile, clothe guilt with 
mirth? Perhaps—who can say ? 

I have never known Colin and Michael stay so 
~~. ry — sieht. ar emoke Frasen dinner as 

ey t t, I thought would never 
come back Into the drawing-room, or was ib wy 
fancy that they remained longer than usual ! 
cavoot tell, only I know I longed for them to 
come fa, I wanted to feel Colin near me, to see 
bis dear brown eyes looking into mine, I felt as 
| eee lose him, and must make the 
very most of tayed 
It “ a Pi Inexplfcable fancy, that of mine, 
was it pot 

He came and eat beside me on the sofa, where 
<< ~ stie Blue E 1 eaid caressing) 

ue Eyes!” he y; 
laying his hand on my shoulder; “never Idle, 


ee, as something. What are you making 
now ?’ oem OR, 
** A work- bag,” I answered. 


what you have been doing with yourself all the 
afternoon without me,” he went, on, smoothing 
my cheek. 

I giauced over at aunt and Leila altting talking 
in the far corner of the drawing-room, Did they 
hear him, I wondered ? 

- was reading,” I returned, bending over my 
work, ° 

$ qo or thinking of me? Come now, 
which was it, you dear little damozsl !” 

“Both,” I said, quietly, and indeed I spoke 

but the truth. 
» "Do you know, Biue Eyes, I feel most awfully 
drowsy to-night,” he begins, after a little time 
watching me putting my needle in and out at- 
tentively, ‘'I feel as if I couldn't keep my eyes 
open, but that they would shat whether I wanted 
them or fot. I can’t think what-should make 
me 80 sleepy. I never feel sleepy after dinner, 
as arole, and I've done no-hard work to-day to 
make meso. I’m morally certain in five minutes 
you'll find I’m nodding,” 

True enough, in less than five minutes after he 
spoke he was nodding, more thau nodding, nearly 
quite asleep, “aij. ane “SB ; 

~ “Colin,” I aad, gently, “‘ you’re going to sleep. 
Wake up ;” and I touched his arm. 

He started, ralsed his head quickly, and stared 
at me for a second vacantly, as if he was trying 
Sela ogy y roomy A erences. I fen how 

t,and g eyes looked—staringly 
bright, I thought. 

**I beg your pardon, my Blae Eyes. Whata 
lous Iam, I wish I didn’t feelao horribly ’ 
I shall be nodding again In a moment, I know.’ 

he epoke truly. It was very curious, 
his dro off to sleep ke that. I never knew 
him do it before. He might have been keep- 
fog vigils for many — past, and exhausted 
nature was thus taking revenge for continued 


oe now. 
“ , wake up!” J eaid again ab hie oar, 

He started jast as before, and with a seeming 
effort rose to his feet, 

“Vl go to bed, my darling.” be answered, 
apologetically. “ Bsd is evidently the best place 
for a man fn my condition, I can’t make ft out 
atall. I've done nothing ont of the way to make 
me feel like this, It’s Gabie Ead alr, I suppose,” 

*' Good-nighs, dear love! pleasant dreams,” he 
ended ; then he kissed me, sald good-night to 
aunt and Leila, who seemed to take his as 
@ matter of course, and went away. He looked 
almost as if he might fall asleep on his way up- 
stairs, so heavy and drowsy did he appear to be. 

Soon we one and all wended our different ways 
to bed, and the sflence of a summer night relgned 
over earth and sky. 

I wrapped myself ina cambric dressing gown, 
and waited {n the gloomy Ubtle passage, against 
father's door, w I nolzelessly set ajar, so that 
Icould peep through, as I eat with a bestiog, throb- 
bing heart, fall of tumult, pafo, miseralle doubt, 
counting each hour as {t ticked loudly from the old 
hall clock. 


So the summer night passed along on ite way, 
and nothing came to show me the truth. Father 
slept calmly op, and the dim light burning from 
a small Roman lamp still glimmmered on the walls, 
casting deep shadows where {t lit, while the reat 
of the long, low-ceilinged room remained dark, 


and densely shadowy. Still I waited there, 
waited for I hardly what—I dared not 
think what, 


Then when the night waned, and I knew well 
enough that behind the curtalned window the 
first faint dusky shadow of vhe coming dawn began 
to show Itself to Mother Earth, the thing I 
dreaded came, 

Before even & sound penetrated to my hearing 
I felt it was nearing me. A keen {natincd of evil 
abroad rae t on the Instant, all my 
senses awake to discover this coming evil, From 
where I had placed myself I kept my burning 
eyes strained with their vigil, fixed on the door, 





“ Wel), put down the work-bag, and tell mo | 


I dreaded so {Intensely to see, though I watshed 
for the very purpose, would come, 

The door opened slowly, oh! so slowly, co 
gently, so nolseleasly, as if for some wondrous 
care for the al within. Someone moved In 
from the outer darkness into the deep shade of 
the long room, passed along still In shadow, uni! 
it reached the circle of dim light, and the little 
table where father’s roediclne stood—from 
small piial in the hand poured something into 
the bottle, still without a sound, tarned for one 
second to gszs at sleeping father near by, dream- 
ing no murderous heart stayed to look on !te 
victim ; then it was for the firat time I saw the 
shaded face! in another second or two {ft was 
gone, The room was empty once more, 

Heaven's mercy on me, it was—Colln | 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Mine after fe! What is maine after lite ? 
My day is clored, The gloom of night is come. 
a hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate |” 


I ramx my heart must have ceased {cs beating 
fora moment, I uttered no cry, no sound, no 
sigh, not a single whisper. I tell you my heart 
stopped its beat, and I felt ubdterly powerless In 
mind, body, speech, and limb, My whole 
living, breathing being seemed dead w' thin me, 
paralyzed by the sickening sense of tre awfal 
calamity which had befallen mo, crushing me 
under its frightful weight. 

It was but a short glimpse I had of that face, 
& fleeting impression of a eecond’s space of time, 
but that dim, glimmering light had shown me 
my lover but too clearly, The heavy moustache, 
which hid, I often told him, the smilie I loved so 
well; the brown velvet morning coat, against 
which I had so often—ab ! so often—rubbead 
my cheek, because it felt so soft and smooth ; 
the short cropped head! No, Shadow could 
not hide him from me ; the murderer, the mid- 
night assassin was my own dear love, Colin! 
Ah me! 

At last » sobbing, shuddering sigh came from 
my lips, a thrill crept through my deadened 
veins, sense and motion returued to me, and I 
moved heavily o— the passage back {nto 
Lella’s room, I need walt and watch no more 
now. My vigil was past and done, 

Tjfell on my knees 7 bed, and buried my 
throbbing head in my hands, as if by doing eo I 
could press away the pain and anguleh ib con- 
talued, Oh! that I had but been blind, deal, 
dumb; and yet fb wav better as ib was, my 
sounder judgment added to my first blind cry. 
To have married the murderer of my own father, 
though unknowingly, perchance to fiad ib out by 
some untoward accident, or confession on my 
husband’s part, after we had been tled for years 
in one silken, golden bond, How thrice horrible 
that would be! No, far better to know now, 
befors it Is too late, before I have lost my 
beloved father for ever. 

Shall I aver sleep again’? Laugh, sing, or 
rejoice? Will life ever be to me in the fature 
what fb has been notil to-night? I thought 
hopelessly, and my dreary heart echoed like a 
knell—never, never, Love, hops, happiness are 
all dead, passed away like shadows at noonday ; 
life will henceforth only be sorrowful memories, 
a vanished bliss, a bibter regret. 

“Oh, my love, my dear love, that it should 
have been you |” I moaned to myself, again and 
sgain, av the grey dawn came stealing up from 
bshind the dark hills to give earth sweet 
greeting, and gladden the souls of men. To 
me comfog day meant sorrow, despair, agony, 
and farewell to love, I knew there could but 
be one ending, one finish to our brief love- 
dream, and that. wrs an eternal farewel]. I 
sald the word over many times in hopeless 
endeavour to realive the depth, the immensity of 
its meaning—so hard to utter, bat it must be 
said for all that—eald at once, without any 
delay. I would tel) no one of my awfal discovery, 
but Colin must leave Gable Had immediately— 
not an hour’s delay if ib could be helped. There 
should be no time allowed him to finish hie sin. 








in father’s room, on the long corridor, for 
by that way this thing Thad waited to see, which 


He and I must part irrevocably, part for ever so 
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long as we two lived and had our being—parted 
hands, hearte, and lives for evermore, There 
wae no other way, 

When morning dawned I had made up my 
mind fally as to what I should say to Colin, how 
I would bid him good-bye. It required all my 
strength of nerve calmly to face the inevitable 
and conquer despair, yet it should be conquered. 
I vowed ib on my kneesas the first roseate sun- 
gleam came aslant the mullioned window to tell 
me day had come, 


Soon came a low knock ab the door. I rose 


from my knees and went to unlock it, trying to 


steady my trembling limbs and still my beating 
brain, Ip was Leila, I had aeked her to come 
back to her room as soon as ehe awoke, that none 
of the servants—-Prue, or, indeed, anyone— 
might know of my having watched through the 
long night, So I knew it could only be her, 

She pushed open the door, and came In softly. 
Then she stopped and looked hard at me with a 
kind of frightened gaza. 

‘€ Oh, Celia ! how awful you look !"’ she began, 
under her breath. ‘' What is the matter! what 
has happened? Did you see meio de At 
least I need nob ask ; you couldn't look that 
unless you had, Do tell me who it was, I swear 
nob to mention [t unless you wish, or until you 
say I may.” 

“No,” I answered, slowly. ‘I shall not tell 
you or anybody what I have seen, that is sup- 
posing I had seen anything. Ibis useless to ask 
me questions, because I shell not answer them,” 

“At least you dre eatlefied that lam nob the 
polaoner ! ” she said, emphasising the last word 
almost vindictively. 

“Yes, I am eatisfied as far as that, com- 
pletely,” 

“ Would you like to have this room again to- 
night ?.” she questioned, gcing to the window, 
through which the morning sun now. began to 
stream brilllantly, 

**No, I shall not want I again.” 

‘Well, I’m glad you've found ont, ab any 
rate,” ehe went on, calmly, 

**Vound ont what!” I queried, tarning 
sharply on her. Thers was eo little sympathy in 
her manner that it galled me, heart-racked as I 
already was. “I did not eay I had found out 
auyth What do you mean t” 

“Good gracious, \Celia | don’t and. hood- 
wink me, because it’s no use,” returned, 
pettishly, “I don’t want to pry into your 
veerets if you can’t tell them voluntarily, but 
anyoue can see with half an eye that you have 
found out something unpleasant, You wouldn't 
have eich a face as you have unless you bad, 
eg ee Seats Cee eee 
to life again,” she ends, fixing her eyes on me. 

“So I have,” I said said, recklessly, the 
avguish ficoding my heart once more, and making 
me careless of my words. “ Dead and come to 
life again, but whata life! I wish I were dead 
a thousand times over rather.” 

“ Every dog has his day,” she put fp, elg- 
nificantly. ‘‘ You have had yours according to 
your own saying; now I:am, on the contrary, 
looking forward to mine,” and as she said it I 
almost fancled » cruel little curve came on her 
lips, a curve of derision, of mock!ng satisfaction. 

I did not saswer her, but passed out of the 
room to my own, where I bolted myself {n, 
secure sven from old Prue, who, when she came 
later on, I bade bring me some tea; that I had a 
bad headache, end did not intend to come down 
to breakfast. She brought me the tea, and a 
glorious Devonlensis rose, which Colin had 
placked fresh from the garden and sent up to me 
with his love, to his “ poor, suffering Httle Biue 
Eyez,” which Prue faithfully repeated word for 
word. 

How litle he guessed the depth, height, breadth 
of my suffering. How sweet the roze was, the 
very lsat gift he would ever make me, Erring, 
sinful Solln. So plain it all wasnow—so feasible 
that he should ba the would-be murderer, 
Father dead, the money would ba mine, to do 
with just as I pleased. Being mins, Colin would 
naturally expect me to iend or give him what 
would zave Daryl from the felon’s dock; and the 

house of Boughton from dfehonour, At least I 


himseif that he had set about so ghastly a deed ; 
but the blood-guilty fact remained in all its 
miserable horror for all that. 

Leila said “ every dog has hia day.” I tell you 
raine was only half a day, very full of bliss while 
{t Issted, but only half a day, that is all; the 
rest fs lost to me, snatched ont of my longing 
grasp, a dead memory. 

At last I was ready—ready to go down and bid 
my lover farewell. Through the muililoned 
panes I saw him pacing to and fro the old close- 
cut yew walk, emoking his after breakfast cigar- 
ette ; every now and then he stayed his steps 
and glanced upat my window. He did not see 
me, for I kept well out of sight. I stood by the 
dimity curtain and watched him, knowing well 
enough that never more should I ses him pace to 
and fro that path, 

How big, and strong, and handsome he looked, 
and how black his heart under that fair presence ! 
He was guilty, yet I loved him, though shame to 
me In confessing 1b. But how can one kili love 
allin a moment? I could not then, ib was yet 
so early ; but I meant it should be done. There 
was the thick moustache, the brown velvet coat, 
just az I had seen it only » few hours before, and 
the sight had frozen my being, and given me {fo 
its stead . 

Poor Colin | and oh! poor, poor Celia ! 

I turned away from the window, unable to look 
at my dear lost love any longer. It unnerved 
me for the task I had seb myself, made me 
unable to rightly distinguish "twixt right and 
wrong, Y ag and love, Then I rang for Prudence. 


J 
E 
; 
iF 


because I want to be quiet, except, of course, 
Mr. Boughton,” carelessly fastening the rose fo 
my waist-belt, “and so I wish you in ten minutes’ 
time from now to go to him qaletly, and tell him 
I am fn the , and would like to have him 
there? Do you understand, Prue!’’ I ended, 
looking at her. 

Of course Prue sald she did, and would do 
exactly as I desired. I think, after myself and 
father, Colin came first In her estimation, and 
nothing pleased her so much asa little chat now 
and again with bim, 

“ Master will soon cure the headache, dearie," 
she said, nodding her head—she always called 
Colin '' Master,” perhaps by anticipation, whereas 
Michael was always “ Mister Michael ”—" there’s 
naught ifke a eweetheart to send the ache away. 
Bless hia: ! he’s a right dear young gentleman, 
that he Is,” she ended, as I passed away by the 
black staircase unheard, unheeded through the 
dairy, and so to the orchard, with ten 
minutes of wrestling with Fate before me, an 
then’a dreary vista of blank . 

This is my story. Judge if I do not need all 
your pity. Here am I waiting this lovely summer 

—rich, ripe, fragrant with all July’s 
fulness of blossom—to bid my love an eternal 
good-bye, to send him from me for ever—for 
ever, remember. To see him pass away, never 
to come sgain. The emptiness of life for me 
then. The cruel coldness of 4 pees The 
endless round of absence. Oh! I'll not think 
of it, for ** that way madness lies.” 

I lean against the apple tree, waiting. Is it 
ten minutes yet? Sarely not, Stay a little, 
Time, I entreat—Implore—beseech you, Give 
me a little longer space to count my lover still 
mine, Stop your beat, and gather in no more 
minutes just for once. Inexorable Time, for 
ever on the march. What an sage it eesms, this 
ten minutes. Perhaps he fs not coming, guesses 
why I want him, and has already gone—leit 
Gable End, Ob! not that, I mugs see him once 
—only once more, ff even to say good-bye—just 
to hear his volce--see his faces once How 
foolish of me, be cannot know why 1 want him 
here ; of rourse he will come. Yes, there goes 
the lateb the orchard gate—be is coming. 


| "My poor little darling Blue Eyes! hac shea 
| headache? Jet me put your head here and kise 
the aching head away,” and ere I know he is hy 





had the satisfaction of knowing {i was not fori my side, I feel hiz arms round me, drawing my 


peed Senjeet bis breast, and his Nps are on my 
Cc 8. ° 

I do not draw myself away, why should I! It 
is the last time I shall ever feel those Ips on 
mine, and so I Jet him have his way. 

"T'd no idea you were up, until Prudence came 
to me, and, with many ‘nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,’ as some poet has fb, told me 


you were in the orchard.” 

**I told her to tell you, for I wished to—to 
speak to you, Colin,” I , low-voiced. 

"So you shall, you Z, 88 much as ever 


you like, What do you want me to doi— 
gather the dessert, or help Peter dig some 
young potatoes?” he says, jocularly, evidently 
far —" noticing how serlously I am trylog to 
spea 


Can this man be # murderer at heart? Oan 
he be? Did I not myself see him in the very 
sce? How, then, can I for one moment doubt! 
capultiies: ts Gopi bupieeinn 4 somaep et 
8 on g ive journey w 
the words Iam going to utter. Then I lift my 
sorrowfal face from its resting-place against his 
heart, straight to his. Those clear, brown, 
honest-lockin# eyes give me back glance for 
glance most tenderly, 

“ Colin,” I say, with a sob in my voice ; “ you 


must leave Gable Ead.” 

He stares at me ac he repliies,— 

** Leave Gable End, my dearest child, what- 
ever for?” 


No doubt he imagines I have got some crazy 
fancy in my mind which I shall presently ez- 
lain 


“You must,” I repeat, earnestly, with trem- 
bling tones; “you must go away, and—never 
come back any more, We muat—part.” 

Then, for the first time, his face loses ite 
bright look, and becomes troubled. 

** Part, Celiat Do you know what you ace 
saying? Do you really mean what you say!” 
he urges, gravely, regarding me atill with eyes of 
anxious love, 


“Yes ; I mean it, Colin,” I answer, drearily. 

“Do you mean that you are going to send me 
away—that you wish to break off your epgsg:- 
ment!” fncredulously. 

“ Yes,” I murmur, under my breath, 

« And your reason?” he says, hoarsely, 

“I cannot give you the reason,” I answer, 
falteringly, after a moment’s silence, 

"You cannot, Oelia? For Heaven's sake, tell 
me what all this means? I will not belleve you 
can really mean what you say now, You are 
doing it to try me, are you nob? My darling, 
say you are,” and he strafos me tightly fn bis 
arms, 

“ Colin, {tis the truth, I sent for you here 
jast now because I wanted to tell you this, and 
bid you good-bye.” 

He looses his arms from round me, and I lift 
my head from his breast. It fs the ficst broken 
strand of our twisted silken love chain. Ib will 
presently be quite severed. 

oe. not believe it unless you give me the 
resson,’’ he goes on, hoarsely ; “you cannot be 
80 heartless to send me adrift, and not 
let me hear how, when, or where I have offended 
you. Ibis not like my little, tender Celis,” he 


why and wherefore—give 
him the reason he craves to know! If I did, 
what would be the use? Of course he would 
deny it strenuously, I had only my own eye- 
alg prove my accusation; he would. pro- 
bably have a hundred denials ready on his lips to 
force his innocence—and I to try and brand ny 
lover with the name of polsoner! The thoughi 
was horrible. No; my lips should be sealed ot 
what I saw, and perhaps Colin's owa conscience 
would whisper the reason I dared not—could not 
tell him now. 

‘*T am not offended with you,” I return, st 
last, thinking that my heart was broken, bat [ 
would not tell him that, 

“Then it Is because of mvt ol he says, 
guickly ; “if you are not offen with me for 
anything I myself have dons, it must be because 
of Daryl. Is it not?” 5 





} 


In one sense he fs right. From his brother's 
' first wrong-dolug came the necessitous thought 
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9 own sin. Here, if I choose, is my loop- 
pach excuse, since I will not confess the bitter 
truth. 

‘* Yee,” I murmur, drooping my head, 

"J thought it would come,” he eays, at fast, 
painfully ; "I was afraid it would be like that. 
You have thought it over, and decided that, 
ander the exlistlog clroumatances; you would 
rather nob marry & Boughton. They say second 
thoughts are always best, yours may follow the 
rule ; but do you not own it fs rather cruel to 
throw me over, after all P ve promises to be my 
true and faithful love through misfortune and 
sorrow }” he asks, reproachfally, 

“ You have gene to samara: cna" 
I answer, , with a heavy, long-drawn 

“Think agala, my désresh” ‘Think 
before you say good-bye fo me. In all the wide 
world no man will ever a more devotedly 
thanI do. Isa bro teats $0 part we ithe 
that?” and he takes my palm between his, 

I feel, ab touch of thors handa,a yearning 

take him back so\my heart, for I cannos 


be. 
‘No, no, Colln,” I exclaim, hurriedly, draw. 
ft clasp, which 
makes me almost forget his sin; ‘i is no uss, 
i bave thought, I am not-speaking from any 
I do not went to ke 
cruel or heartlese, as you call it, but we must 


‘Very well,” he answers, brokenly; *' since 
you are determined to throw me over for no 
fanit of my own I cannot help It, Of course it 
isimpossible to force you to kesp your word, 
1 aad ras Sane Senet I find I was egre- 
glously mistaken. Perhaps, some day, you may 
be sorry for what you are doing now.” 

“Bat I am sorry now,” I Interrups, esgerl 
for I cannot bear him to imagine wing lew ame 1 
fickle and {nconstant, and I must defend myself 
as mach as Mes in my power; “you do not 
know how sorry, Colin, béligye me,” I end, most 


earnestly, 

“It sounds incomprehenelble, Celia. I should 
lixe to belisve Im your sorrow, but your deeds 
belie your words,” be remarks, gazing mourn: 
fully at me, “* Besldes, you might have allowed 
me a Httle longer happiness, You need not have 
throwa me over e0 soon; [h would have been 
time a the world cried alond our 
family r. Let me think you mine a 
little longer 5 then, when the full bitterness of 
disgrace on us, y will have ample excuse 
to send me away. if must be then, I will go 
without a reproach. At least, give me space to 
try and realize the [dea of losing you, My darl- 
ing, ae yes,” be pleads, with tender force. 

¢ is impossible,” I answer, with a spasm of 
anguiah as ot my breast; “you must not 
stay at End any longer—not a day. You 
raust go ab onca, this 
mused Rever—never come 
out, 

It la clearly no use Besting about the bash 
with him, I shall bave to make my meanin 
perfectly fntelligible ere he understands that he 
- I meet no more after this g'orfous summer 

orn, 


" Celia, there te somerbing beiad tila which 


g 
i 
: 
F 
3 


morning, and you 
any more,” I pant 


you have not told ma, ething has urged you 
to this step of which Ihave no knowledge, You 
are con the true cause or part of 1%, I 


shall require to know what this comething is, If 
you will not tell me I mut’ esk some explanation 
from your father -or Mrs, Lascelles,” he ays 
gravely, after a moment's ellence, 

_ Tinie is of all things the one I dread most, It 
‘s Dot necessary because I know him guilty that 
all the rest should. I.can fancy aunt's i 
suser, Lella’s. mocking Michacl’s ellen 
Cisdata, eign oe with pep fie: 
thing but that. It would be too biteer a drau 

to swallow, And J, who have been™so proud of 


my lover, rejoiced so openly that he was mine, 
I cduld not bear ft, 

“No, Colin; you must nob do that,” I ery io 
an sgony, “it isall my own doling, of my own 
free will, They have no idea even of what I am 
doing ; you must nob go to them. If you will 
know, there Is another reason than because of 
Daryl; but, indeed, do not ask ig of me |” 


** Bat I do ask ft of you,” he returned, almost | 


sternly. “I have a right to hear thie other 
reason you spesk of, It fs matter of life and 
death to me, as ib were, and you expect me to 
take for granted that you are just In breaking 
off your en to me without one single 
word of beforehand, I do ask you, and 
I expect an anewer,” 

I look fearfally ab him. Has he resliy no ides 
of the true cause? Does no haunting consclence- 
pang reply to his demand to know? Or is it all 
@ wondrous plece of acting, the subtle finesse of 
a clever art? I am torn in fwo with divided 


ts. 
Pe i ea 


knowing whabd to do; “ you have not denfed that 
Tam right, Tell me thie reason, I will know, 
whatever {6 may cost me. No one can fight in 
the dark. Let me know my enemy ; be ih man, 
woman, or child, friend or foe, fancy or truth, 
then I shal! know what to do, how to combat it, 
Tell me, my dear,” 

“Oh! {bt is horrible, horrible; I cannot tell 
you,” I murmur, helplessly ig my hands 
together. Then I suddenly look up into his 
face. ‘Colin, ff I do-tell you, will you ewear to 
go ang | ab once without asking any more ques- 
tions of a soul in Gable Kod? Unless you do 
eee Seco ar " 

it is necessary for your peace of mind that 
I should swear as you ask, I will certainly do 
so,” he says, rather coldly, 

I know in his eyes I must look a pltifal, cring- 
me feeble girl, not worth a second thought, 

el! be must think what he pleases, {b can make 
no difference to our parting. The shadow {s 
very nearly over us now-—ruch a chill, droar, 
eupty, soulless shadow. 

** Listen, then,” I pant out feverishly, keeping 

ched together as 1 speak. “I 


heard by accident yesterday morning that—some 
one. put—polson—into father’s—medicine.” 
I stop my breath, which seeme leaving me. 
es fixed on Colin, I see his face change, the 
eyes stare back at me, and the colour dies ous in 
pallor, This to me means gullt, but guilt found 
out when {bt th biteelf hidden. “I knew ib 
night,” I go on more evenly, 
the hardness of despair creeping over me; ‘‘so I 
made up my miod to watch unseen through the 
night. I rooms, and waited to see who 
desired to murder my own dearest father, who 
had not one single enemy in all the wide world. 
I did nob waitin vain.” I pause, choking down 
a sob which rends me. ‘I saw the would-be 
prisoner, saw the polson poured into the medi- 
cine—the msn who did {bt was— Corw 
Bovanton | f! re a ‘. 

There is not a sound, not a whisper through 
the spple boughs, not a shiver in the long grass. 
The very alr seemed to hold {ta breath in dread- 
ful suspense. I bad sunk my head when I 
uttered that name, and I dare not look up ab 
Oolin’s face, dreading to see the anguish of con- 


| firmation written on the features I love, It 


ty 
per cE bot a few pacaing seconde only. 

Ti” he says at last hollowly, and I look up 
quickly at him as his volce pierces the summer 
atiliness. His face ts perfectly Llanched, Is {b 
with feor at having been discovered? Donbtless. 
“J, the polsoner of your father? You must be 
mad, Cella! Mad to say it. Suffering under 
some frightful hallucination of mind and brain to 
credit me with so foul s deed,” he goes on, 
passionately indignant, "I, to try and polson 
your father, whom I rezpect and honour more 
than I can express, and you to believe ib of me! 
¢ is not ble ; it’s beyond all crederce.”’ 
‘Bat I saw you,” I murmur, drooping my 
head once morse, “I could not be mistaken, for 
Teaw you do ib with my own eyes, You know 





in your of hearts I am right.” 


ie 


*'As thore is a Heaven above ue I deny It, 
Celis,” he exclaims, fiercely, "I deny the 
existence of such o frightful treachery in my 
mind, I deny that you could have seen me, 
You are sufferlog under some horrible delu- 
sion.” 

‘*Do not perjure yourself by calling Heaven 
to witness your denial, Colin, because it’s uee 
less, I know you are guilty; I myself wit- 
nessed your guilt ; do not try and make me think 
you worse than you are,” I putin hopelessly, 
for I feel I am provouncing my own death. 
warrant, 

"Then you choose to belleve I did this 
aseasain’s work? You belfeve it {s my hand that 
was traitor enough to pour the poison Into your 
father’s medicine? Answer me, Is this go? ’-~ 
commandingly. How like {nnocence he spsaks, 
How ensfly could I be deceived had I not eeen 
for myself, 

Yes,” IT answer in aalghing whisper, “ for I 
saw you,” 

Again there is silence; 2 stillness of expect- 
ancy In the Ustening summer air, A ecarlet 
winged moth comes flutierlog near, and settles 
on the low-hanging apple bough before me, 
I watch it almlessiy, as one watches a dancing 
shadow, while I stand waliing to hear Colin 


speak, 

“Good-bye!” he says at length, with an 
effort and catch [In his voles, Sach an altered 
voice It is now, ail the pleasant ring fled from it, 
the mirthful chime gone, “Good-bye, Celia 
Lascelles, Tam golog;” and he turns away as 
he finishes, 

Golvg! Leaving me like that, without one 
elngle word of kind farewell to help me thréugh 
the lonely coming years without him—to part in 
hatred, anger, misery! I had not meant our 
parting to be like that, oop though he be, To 
feel I shall never see him again, and let him go 
with a cold, curt “good-bye,” uttered asa mere 
matter of form, No, Ifs thousand fiends held 
my tongue I must speak. 

I spring forward and hold his arm. 

"Do not be angry with me, Colin. Let ua at 
least part in peace. I forgive you, indeed I do— 
be sure of that. Iknow why you did ft, and I 
forgive you,” I repeat bessechingly, 

“Stay!” be answers, coldly. ‘It fe for me to 
forgive you for aseerting a monstrous, baceless 
calumny. I swear to Heaven above I am inno- 
cent. You say I am guilty, that you saw me 
commit se deed detestable to utter. There is 
nothing left for me to say but ‘good-bye ;’ to 
do but go. It is only what you wished yourself, 
hence ycu cannot complain.” And he removes 
my hand gently, but firmly, from his arm. Ail 
the tender, caressing Colin has gone from voice 
and manner, We might be the merest acquaint- 
ances glibly repeating the conventional ‘* good- 
bye” of crdinary everyday life, not lovers 
parting for ever, It may be little to him, but 
to me itis akin toa death agony, this struggle 
to win the battle ’twixt duty and love. I am 
warring against self, and the contest fs wearing 
me out, 

I bury my face in my hands, so that I may not 


him go, 

"Good-bye!" he says once more, and the 
voice softens e very little; only my strained 
hearing conld detect the quaver in the tones I 
have loved so well, but I hear ft, Then the 
grasses rustle, as of some footfall treading them 
down—he has gone. Gone without even a hand- 
shake, without even one single loving word, 

The silken cord which bound our hearts has 
snapped fa twatn, The black shadow looming over 
our beads has dropped between Colin and I, Fate 
has floated us away from each other, and set as 
drifting in oppostte directiona down the river of 
Life. 

The sound of the closing orchard gate echoes 
through the still softair. Then I drop my hands 
from my fece, and look up into Heaven's ezure 
sky. Al! else seems mocking me, Earth, nature, 
the trees, the birds all seem to join fn one heart- 
rending jeer. “He is gone,” they all cry 
in whisperiog chorus. Only Heaven's deep 
dark blue looks calm, clear, peaceful, and fall of 





ity. 
My brain fs throbbing, my veins filled with 
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molten fire, while a heavy, dull lethargy seems 
slowly creeping over my whole senalent being. I 
fling myself down in the long under the 
shade of the apple boughs, and that Mother 
Earth would open her arms and swallow me up, 
or thatanythivg would happen to deaden this fear- 
fal regret which eats into my poor heart, 

"Ob, my love! my dear lost love!” Is all my 
longing, yearning cry. 

Ido not know how long I le In the deep grass. 
Time for me has no count, no motive power, It 
might be days, weeks, years, for aught I care. I 
cannob weep; tears are denied me, and my de- 
spair too overpowering to escape in the floodgates 
of tearful sorrow. I only feel that I am desolate 
and my lover gone, 

"Celia! you must come in, there is to 
be # thunderstorm. I have been sear for 
you everywhere; the rain will be very heavy 
wher it comes down, and you will geb wet.” 

It is Michael who speaks, bending over me. 
Then for the first time I notics that the heavens, 
lately so serenely, calmly blue, have become 
overcast with great lowerlng, black thunder- 
clouds. The little wind, sure presage of a storm, 
sweeps through the apple boughs, and rustles the 
leaves in sombre aaticlpation, sighing through 
the alr as if to warn the earth that a tempest 
brooded near. But I, miserable as I am, cared 
not whether thers be storm or calm, tempest or 
sunehine, 

“ Leave me alone, I want to be left alone,” I 
way, not raising my head, and I vaguely wonder 
if by this time they all know that Colin has gone, 

**Come, Cella dear, you must comein, You 
will get so wet, The rain fs beginning to fall 
now.’ 

*' Let it. I wish to die; I don’t care to live, 
I'm a wretched, miserable girl; do leave me 
slone,” I go on wearily. 

Sbooping over me he tries to ralse me from my 
bed of Jong, fresh grass. I look up at him with 
my haggard face. “Did you not hear what I 
said, Michael? Go, leave me alone,” 

**You are fl], Celia. You don’t know what 
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HEAVEN ABOVE: US, I DENY IT, CELIA!” COLIN EXCLAIMS, FIERCELY, 


Eo womens,” he ao nating his harsh voice, 
1) speaks compaselonately. 

m1"! nae ee up and leaning againet 
the tree ; “ yes ! Michael, you are right; I am ill, 
very, very sick at heart. Do you know that 
Colin has gone?—that I have sent him away, 
broken off my engagement, told him to go?” 

“IT know he has left Gable End,” he answers 
ambiguously, and I fancy the harsh voice takes 
a tone harder as he says it, “ He gave no reason, 
merely mentioned you had broken with him, We 
concluded you had good cause, and asked no 
questions. He has been gone the last two 
hours "—and looks away from me. I know well 
enough what they all think and euspect. That 
is why they asked no questions of him. So long 
as they do not talk of it is matters not to me 


now. 

“T am glad,” I say, hardly; ‘ft fe what I 
wished,” but in my heart I know ft fsa lie that I 
am glad, or wish gone. “I never desire to 
hear his name again, Never talk about him, 
never recall him in any way ; {t fs the only thing 
Iask,” and I glance defiantly at Michael. He 
stands gozing at the ground beneath, but he says 
nothing in return. 

The rain begins to patter In heavy drops on the 
Jeaves above us. One long, low rumbling of 
thunder sounds away in the black heavens, 

“ Come, let us go,” he sayr, putting out his 
hand, and I move a little forward. With the 
first few steps I pnt my hand up quickly to my 
head—how ft throb and shoots, whirling round ! 

“T am dizzy, Michael, so dizzy, poet y 
seers reeling with me, Give me your arm,” 
callout in a vague, wandering manner, and I 
stretch cut one hand for hie su . He gives 
it me, and we again move forward, but my eteps 
are heavy. Perhaps E am fll, I never felt Hke 
this before—never. 

As we pass out of the orchard and into the 
garden I stop suddenly. 

“TAsten, Michael, listen!” I say feverishly, 
holding up my finger in mid-air to enforce atten- 
tion ; ‘what are those bells ringing for }"’ 
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“‘ Bella!” he echoes wonderingly ; “‘ there are 
no bells rloging, Cella!” 

“Oh, yea, there are, Indeed. I hear them 
quite plainly. You must be deaf, for they are 
ringing loudly. Anyone could hearthem. How 
merrily they chime, like wedding belle, fall of 
love and happiness} Sweet bells! will you ring 
like that when I and Colin are going—stay, what 
am I talking about! 1 shall have no wedding 
belle rung for me. Colfn has gone ; bub they are 
ringing now for someone,” I end brokenly, 

i 


one his arm. 
chael looks ‘scared at me, white throug) 
the sun ten, 

"There are no bells,” he answers quietly, 
holding one of my hands tightly in his; ‘‘ Ib fe 
your fancy, Celia, dear, Come Indoors, out of 
the rain, You are ill. Oome”—and he attempt 
to draw me gently towards the door, as I staud 
Matlessly In the attitude of listening on the broad 
gravel path by the old yew walk. 

“There they go,” I cry gaily, resisting him ; 
“step, Michael; one after another all ringlog 
how good athing it is to live and be loved. 
Chime away, you joyful things, ring your hearts 
out with mirth and joy. Jt is time enough to 
mourn when love Iles bleeding, cold in death. 
Dead, did I say? yes; love is dead! It is 
getting cold even now, Are you there, Michael | 
Take ms in. I feel heavy and fil, I have loet 
love, thrown 1 away. Oh! my poor heart-—my 


heart |” 
o (To be continued.) 
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Tue strongest sentiment of the Turk is hie 
reverence for his mother. He always stands In 
her presence until invited to elt down, a compll- 
ment he pays to no one else. 

THERs fs a quicksilver mine in Pera 170 
fathoms in circumference and 480 feet deep, In 








this profound abyss are streets, squares, and 6 
chapel where religious worship is held, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
“THEY ARE LUSHINGTON's |” 


HucH MacDONALD eprang out of the carrie 
with an exclamation of delight as they screed 
at the Chestnuts, and found Dadley Wentworth 
standing on the s' 

This ts jolly |” 

"I found it was not necessary to join till to- 
morrow,” sald Dudley, leaning forward to speak 
to his father, ‘so I sent down my things under 
Minton’s charge, and came here to ses you 
settled. I hope you are not tired with your 

onrney }” turning to Sibel, with whom he had 
forgotten to shake hands. 

Not at all—that fe, only a little,” she anid, 
incoherently, as he helped her ont of the carriage. 

Her hand rested in his for half a minute, but 
he did nob press it or try to retain !0, and his 
— though very courteous, was eqaally dis- 


He led his father through the elled 
with dark oak, and with pillars of ry J some on 
which the light of the wood fire glistened cheer- 
fully, to the ifbrary, where his favourite chair, 
saperted from the Ohase, was ready to recelve 

“It all looks very comfortable,” sald Lord 
Wentworth, looking round the cheerful room in 
which Dudley had taken care to place many of 
the familiar objects from the Chase, such as the 
large brasa inkstand which had been given to him 
soy ago by hie own tenants, the family Bible 
with the jewelled clasps, and the dates of gone 
Saerations of Wentworths on its fiyleaf, the 
rages of his dead wife, which looked down on 
from over the mantelpiece, most of his 

vg authors, and one or two landscapes 
which he espectally prized. “Miss Fitzgerald 


shall give us a 
por oor of tea, and then we shall feel 















































“TWO GOOD-BYES IN ONS DAY,” SHE SAID, TRYING TO SMILE, “18 TOO MUCB FOR ONR PERSON.” 


Sibel seated herself in front of the Satherland 
tea-table, drawing off her gloves, whilst Hugh 
busfed himself with the sugar-toogs, Already 
she felt that if it had nob been for her one fatal 
mistake, she could have been very happy in this 
quiet home. 

There was nob the splendour of Wentworth 
Chase, but unostentatfous comfort. in {ts place, 
and to her unsophisticated mind {t seemed 


pleasanter to be waited on by one frreproachable ; 


looking servant such as Manser, the grave butler, 
than by a crowd of footmen In gorgeous liveries, 
Hough, after taking Lord Wentworth’s tea, aut 
down on a low chair by Sibel’s side, lounging In 
his graceful foreign fashion almost at her feet, 
His face was peculiarly handsome, lighted up by 
a pair of passionate dark eyes, which he had in- 
herited from his Spanish mother. They were 
sure to ged him into mischfef some day, for, like 
an inflammable fuse, wherever they rested they 
were apt to set light, His hair was jet black, 
his complexion dark bub clear, his brows nearly 
met fn a level line above his straight nose, and 
altho he was only nineteen or twenty, his 
tenderly curved upper lip was already shaded by 
& moustache, 

"You go back to Christchurch to-morrow, 
Hugh $” said Dudley. 

Yes. 1 wish I could stay longer; but I've 
gob to grind before Master.” 

"If you don’t start till the afternoon you will 
be able to show Miss Fitzgerald about the piace. 
It will be better than finding out the best ride 
for herself after you've gone.” 

“Yes ; but are there any horses }” he asked, 
quickly, 

"A few; we are nob quite beggars. May 
Queen for Mias Fitzgerald—-I thought you might 
be ambitious of something bigger than your 
pony,” casting a glance towards the tea-table— 
“ and Acorn for —_ You must keep him up to 
the mark while Iamaway. As toe carriages, we 
have nothing but the brougham and the dog- 
cart, I wanted to keep the pony-carriage, but I 
didn’t know what'to putinto it, Iara afraid you 
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will waut it terribly in the summer,” tarning 
towards Sibe) 

She raised her head. 

“T shall be so delighted with May Queen that 
I shall never want to drive ;and if I did, perhaps 
Hagh would take me in the dog-cart.” 

“Tf I only get the chance!” his eloquent eyes 
flashing with pleasure. 

“Tt you don’t mind the trouble, perhaps you 
would let me show you the house, I want to know 
if I have done right about your rooms,” 

Sibel rose with a finttering heart, and followed 
him “upstairs and downstairs, and in my lady’s 
chamber,” scarcely daring to apeak, except when 
directly appealed to, and yet noting wherever she 
went some sign of his care and kindly consldera- 
tion for others. : 

Her bedroom, which wae hung with pale bine, 
opened into a pleasant little sitting-room deco- 
rated with the same colour. A fire was burning 
in the grate, books were lying on the table just 
as if the room had been lately inhabited, and in 
the centre stood a vase of her favourite flowers, 
the fragile snowdrops, 

She bent over them admiringly. 

‘Just as if Mrs, Upperton knew how fond I 
was of them.” 

'T thonght they might help to make you feeb 
lesa desolate,” he sald quietly. ‘ After a cheer- 
fn] house like the Lodge I am afraid you will feel 
this very lonely.” 

"T hated my life at the Lodge,” loo 
at a book, whilat the colour rose in her c 
* bat I feel as if I should love it here !” 

“T hope you won't be disappointed, You won't 
ba quite deserted,” he added, after a pause ; “for 
with my father’s permission, I gave Lushington 
carte blanche to come whenever he liked.” 

"Ob, why ?” in startled dismay. 

He looked at her in grave surprise. 

“ Because you were kind énough to take pity 
on my father, we did not mean you to be b 
up like a nun,” 

** But I would much rather,” with suppressed 
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eagerness, ‘I don’t waut vieitors—I shall be 
quite happy with Lord Wentworth.” 

“For S long? Till the end of the week, 
when the novelty will be worn out!” answering 
himaelf with some bitterness. 

“Til the end of the year, and the year after 
that, Mc. Weutworth, I really mean it; but you 
don’t believe me,” looking up ab him with her 
wissful eyes. 

Ha looked away from her, and stocpsd to pick 
up a glove which she had dropped, 

" How can 1?” he anid, slowly, “It's againat 
natere. If you like a man well enough to marry 
him you must want to see him more than once 


@ year, 

“You might marry him, besause”—ascarcely 
daring bo whiaper it above her breath—“‘ because 
it was best.” 

*' Yes,” looking her aternly in the faca; ** bub 
it is never ' best,’ only a question of barter and 
sale ff the hearbis notin is, I should be sorry 
to thiak thas one of my oldest friends was a 
victim to such an arrangement,” 

She sank down into thé depths of a comfort- 
able-looking armchair, for fear leat he should see 
how she wae shaklog. 

“This is probably the lass opportunity I shall 
have of apeaking to in private,” he said, after 
& pruse; “as I shall leave the house before you 
are up to-morrow.” 

” At what tlue?” she said, eagerly. 

* About baft-past saveu.” 

"T shall be down,” {a a low voice. 

*'T wouldn’s 1! I ware you ; you will find the 
days long enough without getting up to stretch 
them, However, all I wanted to say is that Mrs, 
Uoperton will take all the trouble of the house 
off your hands ; as to other things you will give 
your orders, and the servants will look upon you 
as their mistress. If you want company you can 
ait with my father, who will always be glad to 
have you, and when you wish to be alone you 
cau come up here, Do you like any other rooms 
batter! I only chose these for you according to 
my own fancy, and they may not sult yours, 
They face the south, so you will have plenty of 
eva,” 

“{ wouldn't change them for the world—I 
think they are charminz.” 

‘That ia well. Of course, If you wish to 
iavite a friend now and then to stay with you, 
you can; and mind yon acces! any favitations 
from the people fn the neighbourhood, or else 
you will bo feeling dal! and want to go back.” 

“No, as long as Lord Wentworth will keep 
me, I shall etay.”’ 

"You have not tried {tb yet,” with a grave 
smile, 

"I thought you had gone without saying 
good-bye to me,” she said suddenly, with a 
desperate craving to break the barrier of fca be- 
tween them, 

At first he did not answer, aud her heart 
failed her, but after what seemed to her a wearl- 
some Interval, he sald very gravely, ‘I did that 
long ago,’”* 

* Bat I saw you again?” 

" Yes, I know.” 

Then he went slowly to the door. 

“ Twice I met you, once at the sille, and again 
when you were running away—you may think it 
strange, but I want to forget them both,” 

There was a sound of a closing door, and she 
knew that he was gone. In bitter disappotnt- 
ment she sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, why have’ I come!” she cried to the 
insolmate things around her. “ Why have I 
come if {t Is to bring me nothing but pain !”’ 

Aad yet when the night came, and she laid 
her head upou the pillow, she blessed Heaven for 
having glven her the chance of a home with 
Dadley’s father. 

At half-past six the next morning she was up 
end @ressed, fearful lest the time sheuld aslf 
away without her knowing {t, Feeling | 
ashamed of being up, she stole softly downstaire, 
meeting no one on the way, 

Tne breakfast-room was empty, but prepa- 
rations for o solitary breakfast were slready 
apparent at the upper end of the anow-white 
cloth, She sat down by the fice, with a strong 





inclination to run upstairs and put herself to 


bed again, 

Manser’s a she was afrald of meeting, and 
how could ever find courage to bear the 
surprised look in his master’s? It was too early 
for the newspspers, and she had nothing to 
occupy herself with. 

Presently she could bear her idleness no louger, 
and went into the library to find a book, A 
housemaid was busy sweeping, and nearly jumped 
out of her skip, as Sibel's small figure appeared 
through a cloud of dust. Catching up the first 
book she came acrose, which happened to be 
Nattall’e Dictionary, she beat a hasty retreat to 
her armehalr. There sho sat for some time un- 
molested, t for the bringing in of various 
items of the soldier’s breakfast by the nolseless 
Manser. 

At lash there were:sounds of wheels on the 
gravel, and the dog-cart, driven by a smart- 
looking groom, drove up to the porch—ths hands 
of the ebony clock on the mantelpiece pointed 
to half-paet seven, and at the same moment the 
door was hastily thrown open, and Wentworth 
walked into the room, wish an unlighted cigar In 
his mouth, and a fnr-lined coat over his arm. 

‘* Nob mach tine—jast give me a mouthfal of 
grill, and a cup of coffee—musin’t lose the train 
on any account, Sibel 1” 

He threw the clgar down on the table, the coat 
on a chair, and stared, while) Manser, thinking 
breakfast much more fiaportant than anything 
elee, poured out the coffee aud put a grilled bone 
on his master's plate. Sibel stood up, and then 
came shyly forward, with her book fn her hand, 

“'Y had no idea you were such a bookworm, 
Did you get up on pu to read it ?” taking ib 
from her hand. ‘“ By Jove, e dictlonary i” 

‘* Hat your breakfast—you said there was no 
time!" her heart beatiug fast, her cheek crimson- 
ing under his puzz'ed eyes. 

He took her advice, swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls, drank his coffee off at a draught, and then, 
after wiping his month carefully, threw down his 
napkin, and stood up for Manser to help him into 
his coat. His face was grave and very thought- 
ful, as Sibel watehed him surreptitiously from 
out of the corner of her eye. ‘'Jasb fetch me a 
Bradshaw "—to Manser—“ on the writing-table 
in the Hbrary, and put ft {n the cart.” The but- 
ler departed, and for one precious minute they 
were left alone. 

‘* Good-bye,” he said gently, holding out his 


hand. 
She put bers {nto ft, but her tongue seemed 
tled 


"Take care of the old man for me,”’ his Ifp 
trembling under his fair moustaches, for ho knew 
that the which he had jast been through 
upstalra might be for years, and might be for 
ever. ‘Good-bye, and Heaven bless you,” her 
hand clasped tight in both of his—his dark eyes 
fixed intently on her quivering face. 

Her Isft hand fumbled nervously with the 
snowdrops In the front of her dress. “ Will you 
—btake them?” she gasped. 

“ Yea, dear, that I will.” Then a shadow came 
across the brightness of bis face, his mouth grew 
stern, and his eyes prond, “I forgot-—they are 
Laushington’s,’’ and one by one, they fell from his 
fingers down upon the carpet. ‘I could have 
loved you, child,” he sald, sternly; * but I will 
share you with no man!” Then he turned on 
his heel and was gone. 

Hogh came rua down the stairs, and clam- 
bered Into the dog-cart as Dudley was in the act 
of driving of. 

“Tf you try that dodge too often yon'll break 
your neck some day,” 

"T’d risk it for the sake of coming with you,” a 
awift glance of the Spanish eyes expreseing their 
owner's devotion, 


— 


OHAPTER XIV. 

“Two GOOD BYES | 
Ann this was all that poor Sibel got, through 
trying to outdo the early worm—a final farewell, 
which _- ting in her.cars till the last day of 
doom, and yet never ring without bringlog a fresh 
sting! For the rest of the day she felb as limp 





and dejected as her rejected flowers, which wers 
left on the floor, aud trodden onier foo: of 
men, 

Hagh came back from ths station in time to 
breakfast with her, and dominated by the bni. 
ler’s eye she forced hersel! to eat and drink, lest 
her want of appetite should be ascribed to the 
right cause. As it was Macdonald’s last day be 
insisted upon taking her out for a ride, according 
to Wentworth’s suggestion. Tne March wind 
wae sharp and chill ; but there was some pieseurs 
in braving ib and climbing the pleasant Berk. 
ebire bills, which nexb month would be clothed 
in a mantic of ree They made 4 
striking pair, as rode by elde on thei: 
thoroughbreds, each riding with ease and grace, 
as {f long accustomed to saddle, each In the 
prime of youth and health, with a beautifal face 

had stamped its eeal. 


on which sorrow 

“T shall always call you Sibel now,” said Hugh, 
putting one hand oo saddis, and leaning for- 
ward so as to give his companion the fall benefit 
of his eyes, into which he had pub an entreaty 
which seenied ab variance with the coolness cf his 
words! “It would be ridiculous to do anything 
else, I ama year older than you, and this fs the 
first day I have thought of it.” 

“Bat who Is older than I am dcesu't 
call me by my name,” smiling at him 


"No, bub under the same roof with you 
makes all the There are only two 
yee isft for me—ihat of brother or lover, 

choose the first, becamve—because the other 
would be useless,” 

*'You are very good. But why not friend!” 

The two are synonymous, A man must have 
the heart ofa jelly-fish ifhe could be your friend 
and nothing mors.” 

“Then I know a number of jeliy-fishes.” 

“Who are they? Dadley for instance, who 
looks a different man —_— 

" Hush ! vig are t nonsense,” holding 
up her band warniogly. “Mr, Wentworth has 
had enough to try him—parting from his father 
~—leaving the Chase—losing his fortune.” 

‘‘And something else too,” with a knowing 
glance. *‘I was away, but Phil kepb.me well 
posted up, and I had my eyes wide open when I 
“ ay have ; I beli fall 

" You ly have ; eve you are awically 

ad of them,” out hing. 

* Sibel 1” in an accent of the deepest reproach. 
" Call me 4 concelted ass—but you can’t it, 
I am prond, and I thank Heaven for ft, when [ 
eeo the taft-hunters ab Oxford, but concelted I 
never was, I shouldn’h care if I were one big 
small-pox mark from head to foot—only the 
women would hate me.” 

"IT am glad you are not, though I shouldn’t 
rae you—you are so unlike anybody else 
that-——” . 

“Woll? Don’t be afraid to say it-—I am down 
fa the mouth and /can’s be stuck up,’ turning 

ly towards her. 
*That—a charm fs too strong; but there ls 


as Sar about you” 

a ee a off his bop St ya ) 

ofound.bow, ° you are an ‘ps 
Pre And an impudent young man!” 

** Not dent, only given to the 
truth, a habit to be encouraged between brother 
and sister.’ 

** Yes ; I chould never have the courage to send 
a lle all the way to India. Goy, I am sure, would 
find it out long bofore it got there.” 

6Qne In Indis, the other {n England; | 
shan’t be de érop as & brother,” sald Macdonald, 


m 5 

*T bave never given you leave to be anything 
of the kind,” she sald, with a mischfevous smile. 

“All right, I'll be the other thing, and ycu 
can’t be angry, because J shan’t be able to help 
ft,” looking inex bly winning ac he laughed 
up into her face, ‘I was doubting between the 
two ; but, upon my word, I think lash will bs 
the nicest. 1 wish you would answer me ove 
question "—with a wistful glance—-" jast one, ‘t 
is positively aecessary for my future peace 0! 
mind. Will you t” 

“ Oan't tell till I know what {t fc.” 

“ T’ve scarcely the courage to ask it.” 
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‘\T never knew you & coward efore.” 

« Bat if you flew into a passion, whad ehould 
Idot” 

” Ride home without me.” 

" Impossible ; I couldn’t be such a cad |” 

“Then you would have to bear it.” 

“] don’t think I could ; but I suppose I must, 
Now for ft.” 

“« Excuse me, I don’t won's to hear it,” and she 
put May Queen into a sharp canter. 

“Too bad, Fancy sentiment at this a” 
as they hurried past the hedges, where the first 
green buds were beginning to make their appear- 


ance. 

“ Jast what I wanted—to put a stop to it,” she 
called out, with a little laugh. 

Oo reaching the Chestnut she fxoquired 
anxiously for Lord Wentworth, but he had not 
come down, Just as she was into the 
dinlug-room for her téte 4-tée luncheon with 
Hugh, Manser appeared with a message from his 
master to the effect that he hoped Miss Fi 
would excuse him till four o'clock, when he 
to be able to take tea with her in the library. If 
she wished for the carriage she was to order it, 

ee en consideration for her In 
the midst of bis many trials, she begged the man 
to tell him on no account to hurry downstairs 
onless he felt Inclined for the exertion, She 
could make herself perfectly happy with an in- 
teresting book, and did not wish to go out in the 


After lancheon she was standing by the win- 
dow in the library watching the snowdrops shiver- 
{ng in the cold wind, when Hagh came in, already 
— | ¢! a the broad 
collar, W was especially ——e to 
foreign style of beauty. He put his hat and 
on pron barn came up to a . 

Tao -byes in one day,” said, tryin 
to smile, as if It were ajoke, "is too much ie 
one person,” 

“{ was wonderiog whether you would have got 
oP 4 meat tha unearthly hour of the morn- 

Uy 

* Perhaps I might do even more than that for 
a friend !” anxious to disparage the effort, 

“ And what would ‘the more’ be?” 

“Depends upon what he wanted. Have you 
seen your uncle?" 
tis weal aes t of hoo ataive son OF 

uncle, for wan a better tion, al- 
thou a he was pry ~o Re 

‘Yes ; poor ol ow!” his face softening 
with real wor **You and I must contrive to 
keep him up till Dudley comes back.” 

“Tli do my best; but I am eo afraid he will 
be dull alone with me.” 

"Or you alone with him! Never mind, I 
eaall soon be back to help you. Sibel, it wasa 
strangs thing your coming to live here, as If you 
were meant to be one of us really’’—looking 
down at her thoughtfully. 

“TI¢ was Mr, Wentworth who thought of It; 
he fs so kind to everyoue, he forgets nobody” — 
looking down, 

" There never was anyone like him,” 
Hugh, enthusiastically. ‘I always live in the 
hops that some day I may render him a great 
service, It’s all nonsense, of course, and 
opportunity will never come ; but I feel as if I 
should like {t better than anything else.” 

“Tt fan’b nonsense,” Tooklog up at him with 
sudden sympathy. ‘“ Are you such a poor, misar- 
able creature that you never can bes belp to 
anybody 1” 

“No; but nobody wants me—I am a necesalty 
to no one,” his volce 

Indeed, but you are, I shall count the da: 
till you come back, and Lord Wentworth 
"i as his second com ns fe 

lo you mean it, without hum’ : 
hia clic aout Baking : mae! 

“You, as seriously as possible, and at the Lod 
Pall fs devoted to At oe Si 

‘And Rose?” he said, softly, more as stating 
4 fact than asking @ question. 

Yes; and dear ttle Rose. She 4s worth all 
the rest"’—-the tears coming into her eyes, as 
che reflected that {n all ifkelihood she would 
never see her sweet face again, 


rejolaed 





“T ghought so till you came,” he sald, with 
strange frankness, ers 

“Then you must thiok go still. I hate In- 
constancy.” ’ 

" Kepecially when it {s your own fault }” 

* Yes, especialiy then,” with ancompromising 


vity. nadieces 

"There's the cart,” as the unwelcome sound 
of wheels was heard once more on the gravel. 
‘Good-bye! Iam awfully sorry to leave you ; 
but remember, one Hne to Christchurch will 
always bring me back. Good-bye!” squeezing 
her hand {a a most affectionate Bip. **I don’t 
know quite which it fs to be,” a laughing 
look Into her eyez. "Is It brother or lover?” 
as he carried the little hand to hia lip. 

BM apne ne. oe she ey fb om Sees f 
t no one could be angry W agh, an 
the néxh minute she was waving it forgivingly 

to him from the wiadow, 

She watched the dog-cart as long as she could, 
and turned to the fire as if for company when it 
had guite disappeared. In spite of her per- 
sistent denial she did feel lonely, and she could 
nob disguise the fact from herself, as she sat on a 
low stool by the fender gazing at the flames with 
wistfal eyes. 

Dadley had gone, and the separation was com- 
ete, for even In his lash good-bye he had 
neither forgiven nor forgotten. Could she have 
wished bim to do elbher? Wouldn't forgiveness 
or forgetfaloess have shown that he never cared ? 
Aud yet to know that he had cared was, per- 
haps, the bitterest thought of all, Tae tears 
were fn her eyes, when the door opened, and she 
was recalled from her own sorrows by a sight of 
the anow-white head and patient face of Dudley's 
father. 

He gave her a pleasant smile as ehe went 
eagerly forward to mee> him. 

* We must take care of each other now, my 
dear, as there are only two of us left. Do you 
think we can be trusted nop to quarrel?” as he 
sat down in his chair, and stretched out hie 
hands to the blaze, as if sorrow had chilled the 


i) 


marrow of hie bones, 
“ T shall grumble at nothing if you will only 
treat me just Ike a daughter. Do you think 
could?” 
He smiled down on the pretty wistful face, 
which was ralsed so confiding! 


to an 

“Dol think Icould? I think ib sounds very 
tempting. Youshall read to me when my eyes 
are dim, you shall write my letters when I feel 
too lazy. I will tyrannize over you as If you 
were 8 rudge, and I were a second— 
second—I can’t think of his name—but I mean 
somebody very bad.” 

"Tyrannizs as much as you like, I shall nob 
mind it a bit.” 

"You do not know what I am capable of. My 
valet Landon could teil you something ; but be 
is very good, and bears with me,” 

“J fancy that most people would,” still look- 
ing up into his thin, patrician face with admiring 


68, 
a Yea, fora time!” with a sigh, as he leant 
back in his chafr. ~ 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE COUNTESS OF WINDSOR, 


Tue days passed very quietly at the Cient- 
nuts, The of the neighbourhood had ve- 
j Lord Wentworth was about 
to give up the Chase and establish himvelf on hie 
small estate fn Borkshire, but out of true dell- 

of feeling they would not be too eager to 

pe an gy knowing that the change was a 
matter of necessity, not choice, 

had decided 


, they drove 
up to the door and left a heap of cards, No one 
was admitted, for Lord Wentworth did not feel 


y 

There was tanch goss!p In the n 
about her position in the pser’s household. Splite- 
ful people, who were jealous of her beauty, de- 
she was nothing but an ordinary 
companion, and {) would be absurd to include 





her name in an {invitation to Lord Wentworth, 
whilst the young men, who had happened to see 
her mounted on May Queen, and followed by a 
groom, ssid ft was nob the habit of governesses 
to ride about the lanes on a magnificent 
thoroughbred, and such a face and figure would 
be a perfect godsend at the Easter balls, 

The dowagers of the nelghbourhood had many 
anxious consultations on the subject, but at last 
came to the conclusion that lt would be advisable 
to ignore the girl’s exletence, 

Nobody knew who she was, or where she came 
from ; and if she was nothing but a poor depen- 
dent it would bs a cafstake to lift her above her 
proper sphere ; besides which, it was whispered 
that ehe was not bad to look at, and in that case 
they had sons to keep out of danger, 

So Mra. Smith of the Hall, whose dance was 
to take place in, the Easter week, sent a card to 
Lord Wentworth, and nons to Miss l'itzgeralc 

‘' Tt seema asif they had made a mistake between 
ue,” said Lord Wentworth with a smile, as he 
held the card between his finger and thumb. 
“Tam to go and dance—and you are to stay at 
aoe and sii still, What a ridiculous world 

tisi” 

* Perhap: they did not know of my existence,” 
and Sibel looked up with a slight flush on her 


face. 

‘Tam afraid I hava been selfish and kept you 
too much to myself,” he said, gravely. “ You 
shall come with me to Lady Windaor’s this after- 
noon—that fs,” he added with his usual courtesy, 
**if you do not object?” 

Sibel gave a willing assent, rejsiced to find that 
A was,beginuing to emergs from his solitude at 


et. 

He might do {t to-day for her sake, bub when 
he had taken up the old habit of going into 
society, 1b might grow lese distasteful to him after 
& time, and she was fn hopes that he would con- 
tloue li for his own. 

As to the Smiths, one of the party certalnly 
knew of her existence, for she had met the eldest 
son, Octavius, at the Rectory. 

Mrs, Shaw, the rector’s wife, had introduced 
him to her, and after talking over a cup of tea, 
he had gone so far as to offer to walk back with 
her to the Chestnuts, on the plea that ft was 
getting late for a young lady to be out alone. 

She had declined the escort rather coldly, as 
she bad taken a great disilke to him, and eua- 
pected that his clvtlity was the offspring of Im- 
pertinence. Now she was angry at the alight 
thab was put on her, and determined that if ever 
she had the misfortune to meet him at a dance, 
she would find nc room for his name on her card, 

The brodgham was ordere? at three o'clock, 
and with strict punctuality, Lord Weatworth 
appeared in the hall as the hour struck. He heid 
out his ungloved hand to help Sibel into the 
carriage, treating the young girl with as much 
deference as it she had been a descendant of 
Royalty. 

As they drove past the blossoming hedge-rows, 
he poloted out any object of intereat that came 
In aight, and seemed so unusually bright aud well 
that Sibel thought how pleased his son would be 
{f he could only see him! 

The Court waea fine old placa, belonglug to 
the Earl of Windsor, with a park stretching for 
millea over an undulating country, aod a splendld 
avenue of beeches planted in the time of the 
Wars of the Roses; leading up to a Corinthlan 
portico of white marble, with acanthus leaves 
delicately traced round the caplbals, 

The Hall wae of vast dimensions, the vaulied 
roof being supported by stately piliare which 
matched those of the portico. A crowd of foot- 
men in liveries of purple and gold came to the 
door, And & major domo, who looked as dignified 
as duke, led the visitors through a succession 
of daintily furnished rooms, fragrant with flowere, 
to an Inner sanctum or smaller drawing-room, 
where the Countess was sitting ona low sofa, 
talking to some friends who had happened to 
drop fn. 

She came forward with a charming smile to 
meet Lord Wentworth. 

** Allow me to introduce to yon the daughter 
of my old friend, Sir Edward Fitzgerald,” he 
sald directly, with a wave of his hand towards 
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the slight figure by his aide. “She has been 
good enough to take pity on a lonely old msn, 
and I recommend her particalarly to your kind- 
ness.” 


"Tam delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
aald the re are taking Sibel’s hand fn here, 
and etudying her blushing face with kindly eyes. 
‘*l only wish I had someone just like you to take 
piby on me, whenever Windsor is away from 
home. Lord Wentworth must spare you to me 
sometimes, for J, like himself, am often alone, 
Let me introduce you to my friends,” turning to 
the ladies nearest to her, 

“Mies Fitzzerald—Mrs, Spencer, Mra. Smith 
—before long no doubt you will know them as 
well as I do.” 

Mra, Smith shook hands cordially, thinking to 
herself that she had made a great mistake in fg- 
noring this young lady whom» countess delighted 
to honour, and Mes. Spencer promised that she 
would soon bring her daughters over to the 
Chestauts, to make Miss Fitzgerald's acquaint- 
ance. 

Lady Wiadsor would not leb Lord Wentworth 
leave till atter tea, and led the conversation to such 
subjects as he was likely to be interested fn, 1° 
thst an hour and a half passed very pleasantly. 
Her son, the Ear], was coming home for a fort- 
night at Easter, whex she hoped that Mr, Mac- 
donald, whose father was one of her oldest 
a would spend a great deal of his time at the 

ourt. 


“You must not tempt him to desert us too 
much,” said the Viscount, with his grave smile, 
“ for as it la, Tam always afraid that Mies Fitz 
gerald may be frightened away by the duléfess at 
the Chestnuts,” 

“3end her to me, whenever she wants a 
change,” looking across the room to where Sibel 
was talking to Mra. Spencer. “I shall be only 
too glad to have her, Shall you feel strong 
enough to take her to any of the dances this 
Easter?” 

He ehook his head, “Not strong enough or 
elas too seifish—I am not sure which.” 

“Taen will you let me? Now that my own 
daughters are married I shali bs so pleased to 
have a pretty young girl to chaperon.” 

“You are too kind,’ with a courteous bow, 

“T chall be deeply Indebted to you. To tell 
you the truth, those balls were'welghing on my 
mind, I felt that I could not sacrifice myzelf, 
yet fb was barbaric to keep a young creature like 
vhat, with infinite capacities for enjoyment, shut 
up between four wails.” 

“Mra, Smith Is the first on the list,” lowering 
her voice judiciously. 

" She Is not golnp there.” 

‘Lam glad of it, I should Ike her to make her 
first appearance at our own. Let her drive over 
we the afternoon, and I think she had better sleep 

ere,” 

"Very well, and I will send the brougham for 
her the next morning.” 

‘You are determined not to spare her Jo2ger 
than you can help,” and Lady Windsor smiled, 

* Have I done anything wrong!” with a look 
of surprise. “Surely she will be ready to come 
back by twelve o’clock the next morning.” 

‘*She might be ready to go, but we shall have 
the house full of people, and they might not be so 
ready to lose her.” 

" Tatok of my empty one.” 

‘I wish you would leave it guite empty, and 
come over with her,” 

“Impossible,” rising from bis seat. “If you 
knew what a thorough anchorite I had become, 
you would not wish 10.” 

‘I never heard of an anchorite, with a Hebe 
to walt on him.” 

'' Perhaps you never heard of a Hebe who 
would be willing to do 10,” 

‘No, or the anchorite profession might become 
crowded, Must you go? Come and see me again 
soon, or you will find me rapidly developing into 
a recluse,” 

“T think the recluse might honour the anchor- 
ite,” bowing over the delicate hand, with old- 
fashioned courtesy. " Stbe), if you are ready, my 
dear, the carriage is at the door,” 

She came forward at once to say good-bye to 
the Oountess, who whispered many pretty 





speeches in her ear. Mrs, Smith would have 
shaken hands again, but she orly bowed In 
passing as she preceded Lord Wentworth ont of 
the room. 

‘The next time they ask you to the Hall, you 
shall have a cold, my dear,” sald the Viscount, 
qaletly, as he arranged « tiger-skin mat over her 
knees, ‘ Those people are not to my taste.” 

"Tam so glad you don’t like them,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘'I quite detest her, and she must be 
odious to wear green gloves,” 

“ Taere is something worse about her than the 
green gloves—an utter absence of refinement In 
manuer, aa wellas mind. J am afraid I can be 
of very little use to you, but Lady Windsor has 
kindly taken you off my hander, and she will bea 
much better guide than J, amongst the social 
pit-falls.” 

“I don’t want to be taken off your hands,” 
sald Sibel, with a loving glance. 

“Tam afraid you would fare very badly if you 
were left to me,” with » aigh, as he leant back 
wearlly, 

When they reached home, there were soveral 
letters lying on the hall-table, amongst which 
there was one Jarge square envelope directed to 
Misa Fitzgerald fn 9 masculine hand. 

The colour rushed to Sibel’s cheeks ae she 
picked it up, and carried ft to her room. Oae 
glance was sufficient to tell her that the letter 
was from Major Lushington. Was ib to say he 
wae coming t Heaven forbid ! 


(To be continucd.) 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 
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CHAPTER Xtiy. 


Lorp Sr. Crare betrayed not the slightest 

— on meeting his fair, false love of other 
a5 8. 

It was not much more than « year aince they 
had parted, and yet already the wound was 
healed, The care had begun when he saw 
Bianche Delaval in her true colours. It was 
well-nigh finished when he read the news of her 
wedding ; and {[f anything -was needed to com- 
plete it, it was given at last when he awoke 
from his feverish slumbers to see a wlight, girlish 
figure sitting dreamily by the fireside, and hear a 
rich, sweet volce singing a ballad. 

Mre. Fane watched her brother In amazement. 
Alan talked as lightly and easily on commonplace 
toples as though Mrs. Smfth had never played & 
serfous part in bis life, 

Bee could nob understand {t, She waited in 
breathless Impatience until her visitor had de- 


parted. 

Alan 

“Well,” he replied, a strange light in his 
dark eyes, a half-provoking smile upon his lips, 
‘‘whatisib? Bse, you look overwhelmed with 
the importance of your coming communication | 
Make It quickly ; I'm ali attention!” 

“T believe you never cared for Blanche at 
all 1 ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Tt looks like it 1” she persisted, 

aoe stern and grave was the young Earl's 
face, as he answered,— 

And yet, for~her sake, I broke what has 
always been sacred to our race—my solemn oath ! 
I had sworn to be faithful to Dora Cilfford, 
Under ‘the Influence of Blanche’s wiles I broke 
that oath, treated the poor child In a manuer un- 
worthy a map, much less a peer of England! 
And when she had taken her fate {nto her own 
hands, and gone no one w where, aud I looked 
to the woman for whose sake I had sioned for 
consolation, what did I ges? Love or sympathy? 
No, indeed ! nothing but a curt dismissai! My 
paseion for your husband’s ward died then, Bee | 
Had she remained unmarried until old age I 
should’ never have sought her again |" 

Bee gave a 6 sigh of relief. 

“Iam so glad! Then, Alan, you will stay In 
England? You cannot think how I missed you 
all those‘twelve months you were away !” 





“Yes,” he sald, shortly, "I shall stay in 
England,” 

He did not tell her why. He hardly knew bis 
reasons himself ; ouly his life had never seemed 
quite the same since the station-master’s niece 
left her uncle’s house. From that day forward 
he had missed som atevery turn. He did 
own {ib yet, even to himeelf; but a strange 
instinct told him that those bine eyes held his 
only chance of 3 that he loved their 
owner with an affection as intense and strong— 
aye, and far purer and more uneelfish than the 
wild passion which in other days he had enter. 
tained for Mies Dalaval ! 

The days had dragged very slowly at the little 
cottage at Vale after Dora’s pane Mrs, 
Johnson had been with her household 
affairs, and had little for her stranger- 
guest, who, now that he wae so nearly well, 
sesmed less dependent on her good ofiices, 

Alan grew tired of the little house, which was 
dull and gloomy, he thought, without ite sun. 
shine, Still he lMngered, thinking she might 
return | 

Some strange reserve keyt him from questiox- 
ing her ancle and aunt, He knew they might 
resent his showing toc much interest in their 
niece ; and so it was only by an accident he learnt 
that she had left Vale—not, as he had thonght, 
for s little while, but for always. I was not her 
home; she had only been a parsing vieltor. 

He never betrayed his disappolutment—never 
once; on'y, after hearing that news, he soon 
fixed the day for leaving Vale. The morntiog of 
hie departure he sald, with assumed careless- 


nes8,— 

“J shall be going to London, Mes, Johnson, 
Oan I take any commission from you to your 
niece $”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*T') not trouble yoo, sir.” 

** Tu will be no trouble!” 

Bat she persisted fn ber refusal, Mr, Clare 
was young, and Beatrice was a pretty girl. She 
would bave no hand in throwing them together, 
and leaving the child with a heartache by-and- 
by ; so Mrs, Johnson returned short and rather 
evasive replies to all her guest’s remarks ou the 
subjech of her nieces, 

She said, frankly, her sister lived in Camber- 
well, in the Oolville-road; but she never told 
him that her elster’s name was D’Arcy, and that 
Beatrice was not really related to her atall, 

Lord St. Olare went up to EK ton, and 
gladdened bie sister’s heart by making house 
his head-quarters. He told himeelf he was an 
idiot to think of a little village-girl, whose home 
would probably jar upon every refinement of hie 
nature, 

He reasoned with himself. He even went so 
far an to argue to himself Mrs. Johneon must have 
been ashamed of her efster’s household, or she 
would have given him the exact addrees when he 


That face with ite Inno- 
cant, childlike beauty haunted him—-those blue 
eyes were always before him. 

At last Lord St. Clare forgot all the prejudices 
of his caste, He threw prudence to the wind, 
and one afternoon set out for Colville-road, 
Camberwell, with abort as much idea of fis 
locality as poor Dora herself had on the 
cold February day when she left the shelter of 
Castle Si, Clare to try to find her old muzic- 
"The ‘Rael winged the ret sings of th 

be Ear 6 
journey admirably. He calmly called a cab st 
the nearest stand to his sister's house, gave the 
driver the direction, and walted ps*lently unt? 
he got there. 

It was 8 very long drive, and not an interesting 
one; but at last it was accomplished. Cabby 
drew up at the corner of a long, dull, aninvitiog- 
loo! streeb, aud inquired,— 

" What number, sir?” 

The question took Alan aback, He had ex- 
pected a short road with about 9 dozen houres. 
This one stretched tm its dull respectability far 
into the distance, and was studded on either 
aide by a row of small houses in unbroken auc 
cession. 

“ Aren’s there any shops?” he inquired, 


asked for It, 


Bet it would not do. 
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Cabby shook his head. 
“None nearer than the corner, slr. Shall I 


atop here 1 ” 

Lord Ss. Clare alighted, paid the fare without 
a word of complaint, and paszed into the shop 
ab the corner of Colville-road, 1b was a post- 
cffica, so he decided fortane had at last favoured 
him. 

« Can you tell me which house in Colville-road 
is Mrs, Johbnson’s }” 

Tha young woman 

“There are over five bundred houses in the 
road, sir, and they nearly all take lodgers! I can 
jend you s directory, if you like!” 

He did like, and studied the directory carefuily. 
To his horror there were no less than teu families 
of the name of Johnson. Lord St. Clare returned 
the book ebruptly. 

“] shall bave to give it op!” he muttered, 
from behind hie moustache, and then he went out 
of the shop, and looked thoughtfully down the 
long, quiet road, 

“T can’t call upon all the Johnsons!” he de- 
cided. ‘I should make myself the laughing- 
stock of the road. Ob! Beatrice, how bard ft ts 
to find you ont, and yet barder far to give ap all 
hope of meeting you sgain!” 

He was not favourably Impressed with the 
Colville-road—tts uniformity wearied him. The 
lovger he walked there the more certain he felt 
that bis search was all In vain. As easy find a 
needle in a bundle of hay as an inhabitant of that 
long, straight road, without the precise number 
of bis abode! 

He waa turning to retrace bis steps when he 
heard the sound of his own name, and a familiar 
band waa laid upon bie arm. 

“ Alan, old fellow, is {t possible ”’ 

The two men shook hands warmly. Their 
greeting was as demonatrative as Eogll ever 
permit themselves to be—thelr meeting was an 


equsl surprise and ; 

“ What on = greg bere?” crfed 
Herbert. “Tt is the very last place in the world 
i should have thought of meeting you, even ff I 
had known you were in England!” 

Lord St. Oiare explained the railway accident, 
sod hia sdjourn at his elster’s; but he tacit) 
avoided the question as to his presence in Col- 
Fann 

mberwell’s a long way from Kensington,” 
eald Mr. Cecil, quietly. ‘I shouidn’t have 
thought ft had any attractions for you |” 

“Or I for you !” 

“Ob, aecribbler goes anywhere In search of 
e ! es, Alan, I have friends here, 
Yes”—as he saw the Earl's disdainfal glance at 
the long, straight road—‘'valned friends too! 
That’s why you find me here. I have jast been 
having acup of tea with them.” 

Alan started. He smiled mischievonzly. 

“Ten at half-past four? My dear fellow, I 
think I understand, You are contemplating 
matrimony, and the future Mra, Cecil resides in 
Colville-road. I beg your pardon a thousand 

y disparaging mention of the locality.” 

“No!” said Herbert with a strange, sad smile. 
“You are quite wrong, Alan.” 

Arm-in-arm the two men left Camberwell. 
Alan's eaarch, Uf not given up, was at least over 
for that day. 
bye sa to —— hear, and before 

ong touched upon subject uppermost in 
both their minds, a: ” ‘ 

‘* Have you heard anything of her, Herbert 1” 

" Nothing!” 

Te ts over @ year now.” 

*' Aye, poor child |” 

‘What do you think it means }” 

“ How can I tell $” 

“You must have formed some opinion.” 

Herbert sighed. 

“T think, Alan, that fonoeent, unformed girl 
Was @ woman in one thing. I think she hed 
‘earned to love you! ” 

A great anguish was written on Alan's brow, 

TL aball never forgive myself, Herbert—never 
wille I live.” 

‘And loving you,” continued Herbert, ‘* with- 
cab return—without any hope of return—she 
found life's battle all too hard for her.” 


4 





** You mean she took her lifo? Why at the 
times you——"’ 

“T do not mean that |” interrupted the author, 
— “I belleve that Dora Clifford is dead. 

he was so young, so inexperienced, she could 
never have bidden herself all these months, Ba- 
sidee, who would have supported her? No, Alan, 
depend upon it her troubles are over, She sleeps 
in some lonely grave, and you are, {n very deed 
and trath, master of Castle St. Clare and ite 
revenues,” 

The two friends saw a great deal of each other 
{fn the weeks that followed, but though they con- 
versed on many things—though Herbert coniided 
to the Earl all hie future hopes of fame, and Alan 
openly consulted him as te the puzzling uucer- 
talnty of his own position—each kept back one 
secret. 

Lord St. Clare never mentioned the biae-eyed 
fstry he had first seen st Vale in the winter fire- 
light ; and Herbert spoke no word of the crea- 
tare who had won the whole love of his manhood 
—whom he knew as Beatrice D'Arcy. 

It wae a brilllant season, but Lord S», Ciare 
mingled very little In ite pleasures. While it was 
atill ancertain whether hie income was four hun- 
dred pounds a-year or that sum multiplied by 
two hundred and fifty, he did not care for the 
society of strangers; he was seeking a diplomatic 
post, and hoped to hear of one before long. Ip 
the meantime he rewained at Mra. Fane's—a 
welcome and much-loved guest. 

It was just one week after his chance encounter 
with Blanche Delaval—we should say Mrs. Mont- 

mery Smith—thut comfag down to breakfast, 

found amongst hia letters, one addressed fo a 
hand entirely anknown to him. 

He tookit up curiously. He knew at a glance 
ib came from a woman, and save for his sister, 
there was hardly any lady fn the world likely to 
correspond with The post-mark told 
nothing, being simply C “Cross, 

With a strangely puzzled look upon his face 
Alan broke the seal. Anu {natincs told him that 
letter would have an important Infiaence on his 
fate ; but he little guessed then how important 
—still less that the writer of the letter was the 
ng want of whom a strange blank filled his 

It was very short and very simple. There was 
no heading, no beginning. “ March 20:h ” was 
written ia one line; in the next the note Iteelf 


Alan read as one Inadream, For a moment 
he seemed to have gone back to the days whon 
people. had secre) means of diviniag another's 


It seemed to him that by some strange--some 
almost miraculous instinct—his correspondent 
had guessed hia most secret reflections, 


““T have heard that you are back fn Kogland, 


back to your mind the few brief weeks tn which 
was called your betrothed. Only {t has come 
into my thoughts that, belog generous and brave, 
andofa true aud tender nature—which I feel 
you are, although you could not help your dislike 
for me—some anziety respecting my fate may 
haunt you. It may be even that you will hesitate 
in choosing » partner for your life from a vague 
fear that I may some day rise up before you and 
allege some claim to my ther’s riches, 
Cousin Alan, I write to dispel these few fears for 
ever. I may have a long life before me, but 
never in all the years the fature may hold for me 
—never, I say, will you be disturbed fo the pos- 
seseion of all I freely believe is yours in right, if 
not in law. As soon se] am of age shall sign 
a formal declaration of renunciation. Till then 
you can rely upon my word, And for the other 
fear, no thoughts of me need trouble 
you. Iam well and happy "—(chere was & pause 
then, as though she had hesitated what words to 
use). “I have friends who love me dearly, aud 
more to Interest me and fill my life than many 
girls whose childhood has been more joyous— 
whose early youth more tenderly watched over 
than hers who once was 
* Dora Crirrorp,’ 





Alan read this letter to the end, then he began 
again at the beginning ; three times over did he 
read the simple lines before he at all realized their 
meaning. Then a great thankfulness filled his 
heart. 

It was not the knowledge that he would have 
the wealth almost Indispaneable to his title that 
filled his heart with joy; ib was the cerisinty 
that the girl he had refused had come to no aad 
end—filled no nameless grave. He put one ex- 
planation upon the ending. 

** She has , of course!” waa his com- 
mert, “Bat whom? lam certain fn the 
old time ahe cared for me. And, poor child | she 
was not beantifal enough, not brilliant euough, 
for any man to be content to take her without 
possessing her heart.” 

Mrs, Fane wondered a* his abstraction, but she 
asked no questions, Alan volunteered no ex- 
planation. He meant to go to his friend, Herbert 
Cecil, and ask his opinion of the etrangely-worded 
letter, 

He had not seen Herbert for some days. The 
author had declared himself too busy to accept 
any invitations to Kensington ; but on such an 
affair as this Alan had n° ecruples about Invading 
hie retreat. 

Ib was s beautiful spring morning, and the 
Earl strolled across the beautiful gardens, which 
were vear bis slster’s house, with a strange feesl- 
Ing of hope and fafth. The trees were budding; 
the earliest one that is—the almond blossoms— 
were in flower. 

The sky above his head was as blue ard cloud 
leas as in Italy, and the loveliness of the scene 
around him gave the Earl’s thoughts a strangely 
hopeful impetus, 

‘Dora wae always trathfgl!” he refiected, 
gravely. ‘ Poor child! she means just what she 
says. Her letter brings me two blessings, ‘That 
heavy welzht of remorse is lifted from my heart, 
and I am once more master of Castle St. Clare ! 
Iam free--utterly, entirely free. Of her own 
act and deed she releases me once again. I have 
no one to study, no one te consult. I am rich 
enough to make my wife's life a dream of luxury, 
but I shall never have a wife unless I can fiad 
the girl whom I saw oucs watching my slumbera 
like a guardian angel, Beatrice, my darling to 
find you—to win your heart--shal!l be my Iiffe’s 
work. You are Innocent snd guileless. You 
know me only as plain Mr, Ciare; I will nob un- 

lecelve you until I have your promise to give 
yourself tome. Then, and then only, shall you 
hear all I have to offer you !” 

A little robin sat on a tree chirping merrily. 
Alan was not « superstitious man, and yet it 
seemed to him an omen of success. 

* I will find her!” he cried to himself. ‘If 
lt takes years, if I have to serve for her as 
patiently as the patilarch of old served for 
Rachel, she ahall yet be mine—my wife, my 
derling!" And with the smile this glad thought 
caused him yet upon his face, he rang the bell of 
Herbert’s lodgiogs, and aseked the servant 
whether Mr, Cecil was at home. 

**No, alr.” 

Tt was hie first visit, He was a stranger to 
the little maid, who could not, of course, divine 
his title, 

* Will he be long?” 

**T can’t say, alr, 

“TI want to ses him particalarly,” explained 
a “Don’t you know at all when he will be 

o ’” 

The Abigail reflected. At last she remem- 
bered Mr, Cecil was comfag {n to lanch. It wae 
barely twelve then, but Alan's impatience to ses 
his friend conquered hie dislike to posslbly more 
than ap hour's solitude. He expressed bis in- 
tention of waiting, and waa shown Into Herbert's 
Ittle sitting-room. 

Te was naturai, in his excited state, he should 
pace the room instead of seating himself. | 
was natural he should ecrutioizs with friendly 

es the many objects of vertu and curiosities 
the author had brought from abroad. Bat these 
detained his attention fora very brief time. He 
was growing heartily tired of his lonely waiting 
when he noticed a picture at the end of the 
room in one of those frames so common nowa- 
days, which are made with a gate to fall over 
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the portrait, and, at will, hive {ts feature: from 
too curious efes. 

By some strange forgetfulness this '‘ gate” 
had not been locked, Alan touched ths spring, 
Tt flew back and exposed to view the face, graven 
80 faithfully on his memory, which he had first 
seen in his eick-rocm at Vale, 


CHAPTER XIV, 


THERE was no mistake about the recognition. 
Ib was no mere resemblance, however strong, to 
the station-master’s niece which struck Alan 
Lord St, Ciare as he contemplated the falr face 
in his iriend’s sitting-room, It was hereelf, He 
felt so convinced—so positive [t was—so that no 
doubt once entered his head. She was found, 
The long, weary search he had feared would 
never be needed, now Herbert would give him 
her address, In a few months he should be back 
at Castle St. Clare with a fair wife beside him. 

Tt never entered his ideas that the station- 
master’s niece would refuse the honour offered 
her. Trae, he belleved his sunbeam—so in his 
heart he fondly termed her—all that was pure 
and true; but that he should be unable to teach 
her to love him never crossed hie mind, He felt 
like a wanderer almost fn aight of home as he 
eat and waited with an ever-growing impatience 
for Herberw’s return. 

One question certainly troubled him. How 
had Herbert become possessed of the picture } 
Tt was no mere photograph ; ft was a wonderfally 
falthfal painting—a little imperfect and un- 
finished, perhaps, as a work of art, but as 6 
resemblance extremely happy. The artiet had 
caught the exact tint of the bright halr, the 
precise expression of the blueeyes. It seemed to 
Alan, as he watched the portralt, that Ip grew 
nore life like every moment, 

How had Mr, Cecil become possessed of that 
picture? What was its orlginal to him! Thess 
were the questions which tortured Lord St. Clare. 
He remembered his meeting with the author In 
Colville-road, and how he had spoken of taking 
tea with friends—it all fitted in perfectly, every 
detall, The Johnson’s tea hour was four o'clock ; 
of course their relations were not more aristo- 
cratic in their habits. 

‘He knows her!” cried Alan, with a bitter 
sigh. ‘‘ Ail these months that I have been won- 
dering where she was he has enjoyed her intimate 
companfonship ; and how could he do that with- 
ont loving her? Perhaps she loves him back ! 
Bertie, I would grudge you no highborn hetreas ; 
but this village-girl—this field flower—I wanted 
for myself |” 

He was so lost in thought that when at lsat 
his friend’s long-expected footstep was heard he 
never heeded it. Herbert found him seated in 
an easy-chair, one hand shading his troubled 
brow. 

“ What on earth has happened to bring your 
lordship to such an unfashfonable part of the 
world!” cried the author, cordially, ‘' Why, 
Alan, you look as miserable as if you had lost a 
fortune! and your pertinacity about seeing me 
and patience in awalting my return has driven 
the servant aearly Into hysterics, She takes an 
interest In me, you see, and fears you are a 
sherlff’s cfficer come to arrest me for debt! I’ve 
been trying to comfort her by telling her I don’t 
owe a farthing in the world,” 

While he spoke he busied himeslf at the side- 
board, and now produced a decanter and some 
glasses. He poured out his old brown sherry 
with a lavish hand and passed the glass to Alan, 

‘* You must be tired to death of walting.” 

To his own intense surprise the Har! almost 
staggered ae he rose, 

owe I’ve had a shock, Herbert. Road 
t at ” 

He gave him Dora Cilfford’s letter, and the 

author opened {ft In silence, Lord St. Clare 


turned away bis face. He was thinking how he 
could introduce the other subject. So engrossed 
was he with this thought that he never looked at 
his friend’s countenance as he read the letter— 
never noticed the unconscionable deley he mada 
in returning tt, 








At the first sight cf the writ'ng Herbert’s 
features had grown paleand eet: as he read on 
his Nps—strong man ss he was—twitched ner- 
— asa woman’s, This wae the reflection in 

“Fool that I was never to have divined her 
secret! Why, when she told me her secret, and 
why my hopes could never be realised, I ought to 
have known the truth! And she loves him still ! 
Love breathes out fn every line of this lebter. 
Oh, what a cruel mockery it all seems! But 
one thing I can do for her; I can guard her 
secret! He shall never know that Beatrice 
D'Arcy Is his sometime fiancée, Dora Clifford |” 

* Well 1” 

The speaker was Lord St, Clare. He had, it 
seemed to him, walted long enough for his friend's 
verdict on the letter. He stretched out his hand 


"Tt fga true woman's letter,” sald Herbert, 
battling bravely with his own pain. “ Your 
consia has the making of a noble character, 
Alan!” 

“ And you think—~--” 

JT do not think at all. I believe her own 
words. You have uo more to fear from Dora 
Clifford than if she were dead and buried }.” 

"But her husband 1” 

** Who?” 

Her husband! Of course there is no doubt 
she is married, The very reading of her letter 
— it,” quoting, “who once was Dora Ciif- 
ford |°” 

Ab!” notcarinug to contradict the mistake for 
reasons of hisown. “Her hnsband will think as 
she doer,” 

“Well, that letter has robbed me of a night- 
mare.” 

‘And now you will take your proper place. 
Now all London will hear of the gay doings of 
Lord St. Clare,” 

“ [ don’t thick I care much for gslety. We 
shall live mostly at Castle St. Ciare,”’ 

‘We !” and he laughed In spite of that strange 
pain at his heart. ‘That little word tells a 
great deal, Alani Of whom does the ' we’ con- 
sist ?’ 

‘ She ie 6 friend of yours!” 

Herbert threw ap his hands. 

*‘Thave no lady friends with whom you are 
acquainted |” 

Alan atrove to conquer bis emotion, 

‘Her pleture is in that frame. Herbert, do 
you remeraber the day you met me in Camber- 
well? 1 had gone there in search of her,” 

“Yn search of whom!"—coldly. '‘ Remember, 
please, you are talking in riddles |” 

* Of the original of thad portrait !” 

Cecil hesitated, 

“That can hardly be,” he said at last, “I 
myself could hardly show you the original of 
that sketch. It was a labour of love, done from 
memory ab odd moments. It is what you call 
an ideal pictare. I clothed the face with day- 
dreams of my own.” 

"T tell you, Herbert, itis the likeness of the 
only woman who will ever be my wife!” 

* And I tell you, Alan, it ls a fancy sketch, 
done from memory, of a face you have never 
goan 1” 

‘€ How do you know?” 

“Because its owner has hardly returned from 
Italy alx months. I have been a constant visitor 
at her home sver since, aud I have never met you 
there,” 

' Listen.. Her name fs Johnson ; ehe-——” 

‘*T never in my life knew anyone of that 
name, Alan. The young Indy whose face has 
brought about this discussion, fs an orphan. 
Her guardians chanced to think themselves 
under an obligation to me, and so I have had 
the run of the house, Her uncle is a man any- 
one would feel {t an honour to know. He is a 


gentus!” 

"Then they are nob common people t” 

‘S Assuredly not! Is that”—and he pointed 
to the picture-—"'a common face? Do common 
people send their children to study music at an 
Itailan conservatoire ?" 

** No, but——” 

‘*Bat you have made a mistake, Alan, believe 








a 


me itiaso. That young lady fia trueand trusted 
friend of mine; but. for an sreldent, Ib would 
have been impossible for you to have seen her 
iace. I do not think you ought to take advan. 
tage of the clrcumetance to cross-examine me ag 
to my private affairs,” 

* You speak sternly!” 

*S] feel it, Alan. A man’s home is sacred to 
himself ; anyone who lights by mistake apon his 
secrets ought to reapect them !"” 

And you will marry her } ” 

“T did not say #0.” 

"I wish you would introduce me to her.” 

"What! that a titled earl among her acquaint. 
er might make her ambitlous {’’ 

0,’ 

Herbert laid his hand affectionately on bis 
friend’s shoulder. 

**No cloud has ever marred our friendship yet ; 
I pray it never may. Only, Alan, remember 
there fs one subject on which I cannot bear 
ne or careless talk, even from 

ou ” 


" And that fe—’ 


Bat bis thoughts would wander from the 
of his efforts te collec 


ang the book 


was certain—he would tell her he 
had discoveied her disguise ! 

What had Lord Sb, Clare's questions meant, 
He had had no suspicion of the truth ; he had 
not dreamed the girl whoge face he admired was 
the writer of the letter which relleved his mind 
from a heavy sorrow, 

There cannot be two each faces !” thonght 
Herbert, bitterly. ‘Can he bave seen her any- 
where and fancied himesif in lovewithher? xb 
no ; he asked if ahe belonged to ‘common peopic.’ 
He spoke of her as ‘Beatrice Johnson.’ 1 is 
some fancied resemblance that struck him— 
nothing more. 

He found Michael D'Arcy and his niece alone. 
The mistress of the house bad gone to London 
shopping. The musician sat before the piano, 
humming an air to which he was trying to set 
some tive verses. Beatrice—-Herbert liked 
to think of her by that name beat-——was ona low 
chair near him, her lovely eyer fixed {fn space; 
her expression one of dreamy expectancy. 

They both received their guest warmly. . The 
musician understood the truth now tb his 
friend had wished to marry the beautifal wanderer 
who was his adopted niece, and she had refused. 
He almost wondered at it. Herbert Cecil seemed 
to him just the man to win a girl's fancy, but be 
never uttered a word of surprise or reproof. 

He welcomed Cecil cordially, as he bad ever 
done. He never let him know he had discoverc* 
his cecret. 

"You look tired.” 

The sathor spoke to Beatrica, and he only told 
her the trath, Aer beautifal eyes had a strange, 
unsettled expression ; one would almost have tald 
from looking ai her that she had lately gove 
through some mental crisie—some trying ordeal. 

“She is getting nervous |” said D’Arey, good 
humouredly, ‘The time is drawing near, you 
ree, Mr. Cecil, In a fortnight’s time fb will be 
settled whether my little girl is to be the star of 
the coming esazon, 

* Aud are you not anxious Miss D'Arcy?” 

“11” her eyes avolded meeting his, “ I think 
Iam unsettled. I shall be glad when the sbirtiet) 
Is over, Everything seems ia a ferment ; ‘here 
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is po resb, no quist; Uncle has set his heart upon 
my euccess, 4 

“‘ And you appsar as—~——” 

“Amina, ia da Sonnambula.”’ 

“Ttis too hackneyéd!” eald D'Arcy, a Mitle 
discontentedly ; ‘' but the child would have 
nothing else.” 

* Shall you be there }” 

She turned her flashing eyes upon Cecll as he 
spoke. He longed to say one word to her, that he 
would be ready to follow her to the -world’s end. 

Shall you be there? Is is next Saturday 
woek.” 

‘So near as that! I hardiy know. Iam torn 
in two ways, Miss D'Arcy, It is always a rare 
pleasure to me to hear your voice, and yet hear- 
ing it on Saturday will not be what old times have 
been to me.” 

" Why 1” 

“You have sung to me as a friend,” he sald, 
gently. “On Saturday I shall be but one amid 
the hundreds who compose your audience,” 

“You will bes friend still!” put in Michael 
D'Arcy, quietly, ‘* Beatrice never changer. 
tell her she has the moat constant nature I ever 
knew, <A friend once with her is a friend always, 
Mr, Cecil” 

“I pray I may always deserve the title!” 

And yet very soon he was to forfeit all right 
to lt. He, who bad loved her as women are not 
ote blight ber ies weet -f cruelly—to well- 

her life throug wild passion men 
nf love, and its terrible aister, jealousy, 

Mr, D'Arcy was called away to see someone on 
buainese. He made no difficulty about leaving 
the two young people together. A Bohemian 
and an artist, there seemed to him no harm in 
téte D-tétes between a beautiful girl and an 
honourable man. For the rest he trusted Her- 
bert entirely, and he knew he was devoted heart 
and soul to beautiful, lonely Beutrice, 

When they were left alone Mr, Cecil relapsed 
Into silence. Instloctively he drew his chair a 
listle nearer Beatrice ; but he spoke no word. 

Tt was ehe who began the conversation, 

Ts anything the matter !” 

~ — shortly and conclusivaly,— 

ek ”» 

“What is it?" laying one of her white hands 
on his with the ease and fresdom of a elster, 
“You laed long ago that we should be 
—_ Won't you tell me what troubles 
you!” 

He put up one hand to su his achin 
head, He hardly know Saat ws only he 
must tell her he knew all ! 

Tin Lips Gqus eae bel et open 

@ eyes were of sympathy. 

“Have you losb anyone, dear to you, by 
death ¥” 

“ No ! ” 

Then, it Is nob hopeleset Only one sorrow 
—< h be comforted—los!ng our loved ones by 

Be shook his head impatiently. 

‘A dead sorrow Is better than a living one!” 
he erled, ‘Beatrice, I have seen the man who 
wrecked your life! He, for whose sake my love 
can win no return !"’ : 

She was pale as death. 

You cannot know my secret!” she mur- 
tured, ‘No one could have told you—it is im- 
possible 1" 

‘* No one told me ft, I divined ib! When Lord 
St. Clare put your letter in my hands the ex- 
planation came on me like a sudden sensation ! 
I wondered how I could have been so blind as 
not to guess before that Beatrice D’Arcy was 
a Clifford ! a v 

8 gave one bitter sob of ming) and 
bunillation, Then he went on,— on 

“Te te ste that the lone] 1I pitied 1 
azo should be the beautifal __. ~ holds 
iy heart In her grasp now! And when he came 
to me, trlumphant, and put your letter, mock- 
fogly, luto my hande—aithough he fs my life- 
ong friend, although I have held him dearer 
pee: & brother—I could have knocked him 

own ” 

Ber tears were falling fast. 

“Ido not understand!” she said, brokenly, 





“Why should Lord St. Clare show my letter to 
you? Why should he triamph at receiving ft }” 

€T gives him wealth and station; {i assures 
him you will trouble him no more, and that he 
ia free to seek an alliance worthy to conscle him 
for the loss of Mies Delaval |” 

Dora Clifford looked on him with grave 
thoughtfal eyes, 

Thon Lord St. Clare accepts my letter?” 

“He accepts it entirely! Oh! child, I wish 
you had never written it!” 

a Why ” 

“Do you think it costs me nothing to know 
that the gift I yearned for 1s poured out freely 


on one who d ft! Who could smile at 
your {nfatuation }” 
The venom wan taking effect. 


After all, Dora was the grandchild of a hundred 
earlc—a maiden of high degree. 

* He ought not to have shown you my letter,” 
she eaid, slowly, “ He ought not to discuss me 
with any living creature, I give op all to him, 
He b, at least, respscb my sicrifics enough 
ts might | Bu Alav h high 

e might | But Alap has no standard 
of womanhood. ” 

" And yet his sister is good and noble!” 

* Aye! bub a man jadges women from obhera 
than his sister. Miss Delaval——” 

“She wrecked his life!” said Dora, woarily, 
“IT know that! Why trouble to repeat it?” 

© She did something more. She destroyed his 
faith in womanhood! If Alan ever marries now 
it will be for ambition, and he will choose a wife 
too cold to exact or expect more than friendly 
courtesy at his hands ; and he will sun Limsslf in 
the beauty of other smiles to make up for the 
want In his home!” 

“You are his friend!" she said sternly. 
‘* Ought you to malign him ’” 

“ While he was what I oncs believed him I was 
his friend. Now that he has turned iato what I 
—, a male firt, I have only scorn for 


** You may misjudge him.” 

"TI fear nos! Abt this present moment his 
time is pretty equally divided between paying 
attentions to Lady Elfloger Carr, the bells of 
the day, and wild searches after a little village 
girl--a Miss Johnson, who nursed him after the 
railway accident, and who, he thinks, once found, 
would beguile the tedium of the hours when he Is 
nob Lady E ioger’s sworn cavalier !” 

He did nod look at her—he dared not. 

As he spoke these cruel words he only knew 
that she had risen from her chalr—that she put 
one hand apon his arm. 

*' You have sald you love me, - It may or may 
not be true. In this world people make strange 
mistakes about their own hearts, for the eake of 
that professed love, D2 me one boon!” 

“A thousand.” 

“No, only one! Promise me that no ach or 
word Gf yours shall reveal my secret to Lord Ss, 
Clara; that he shall never know from you hts 
oy sed cousin, Dora Clifford, is Baatrice 

. cy ! ” 

Herbert bent over her hand and kissed it, 

“T swear ib |” he answered, calmly. 

As he walked bomewardsa that evevicog he 
thought be knew something of the feelings of 
Jadas—he, who had once been the soul of honour 
had bet-ayed bis own dearest friend—had tra- 
duced him unjusily, 

His fall was like the rain of so caany other 
uoble souls—for a woman's sake ? 





CHAPTER XV. 


Tue 30ch of March came. A crowded audience 
thronged every seat in the Prince’s Opera House, 

Mr, Gordon was In a fever of anxiety; he 
himself believed implicitly In Mademoleelle 
D'Arcy’s genius. Bat the début of a new artist 
wae always 4 ing ordeal, and In this case 
popular interest been largely excited. It 
was known that the prima donna wae English, 
It was rumoured that she was of humble birth, 
ps apd had been rafsed to its highest 

teh, 





There is no need for us to dwell on that even- 
fog—no need to tell how Michael D’Arcy’s 
prophecy was fulfilled ; how the girl who had 
come to the opera-house unknown, untried, 
left 16 amid the plaudite of a crowd of aris- 
tocracy, 

The musician placed his niece in the shabby 
cab that was walting for them, fastened her cloak 
more closely round her, for the night was bit- 
terly cold, and then, taking his place at her 
elde, they commenced thelr drive in perfect 
silence, 

Michael D'Arcy was touched to the heart as 
the apathy of the girl's manner. He had known 
for along time that there was a secret in her 
life—a closed chamber In her heart--bubt he had 
thought such success as this would have atoned 
for all, 

Aad now, when her triumph was certain, when 
the manager himeelf had congratulated and 
thanked her, when a crowd of floral trophies 
reposed on the seat opposite her, there was no 
joy on her face, no ligat in her eyes, she eat 
calm and atill, almost as a marble statue, 

* Beatrice |” 

His voice moved her. It was characteristic of 
the girl that she never forgot a kindness shown 
ber—that she clung to this man, who had be- 
frlended her {1 her distress, with a grateful 
affection almost fillal, 

She turned to him with a smile, 

* Are you satlefied ”’ 

“ Satisfied is no word for [tb] Iam surprised, 
delighted! Beatrice, do you kuow what you 
have done! To-morrow your uame will be fn 
everyone's mouth! You will be the darling of 
the musica! world !” 

She raised her blue oyes to his face. 

" How do people feel when they succeed #” 

" Glad, excited, and happy!” 

She shook her head. 

“Tam glad, very glad! I do nob think I 
could have borne te fall and disappoint you, 
but I am not triumphant. Those people did 
not care for me; my voice pleased them, that 
wae all!” 

D’Arcy stroked her fair hair caressingly. 

“ You love your art, my child?” 

" Yeo, I love it,” she answered, wearily. “ Only 
Iam tired. I shall get used to fb in time, but 
the noise and the bustle almost killed me, and 
the glare of the footlights bewildered me.” 

Next week the critics spoke. Notices of the 
new Amina appeared In all the newspapers, and 
for once the criticlzms were alike. Everyone 
with one yolce pralsed the grace and talent, the 
beauty and charms of Mademolselle D'Arcy. 

Mr. Gordon was enchanted. He came himeelf 
all the way to Colville-road to convey his con- 
gratulations, 

** And now,” he eald, wlth the alr of one who 
states a positive fach, “ons thing is certain—you 
must move !” 

Mr. and Mrs, D'Arcy looked thunderstruck. 
Their ward alone found words. 

'* Why !—we are very happy here!” 

“Why!” asked Mr. Gordon, Jaughing. “My 
dear mademolselile, you don’t suppose you can 
remain in retirement! You will be {inundated 
with invitations!” 

“Well!” 

“And you could not accept them if you lived 
here—an hour’s drive from fashionable parte !”’ 

“TY like Camberwell,” declared Beatrice. “I 
have no wish to go anywhere grander.” 

“Mr, Gordon fa right!” said the musician, 
quietly. ‘*I ought to have thought of {t myzelf. 
Tals Is not a fib place for the leading singer of 
the day; but we love the old home too well to 
give tbup! What do you say to our taking a 
little furnished house at the West Ead, just 
for the time Beatrice fs at the opera?" 

**The money ?” the gir], quickly. 
**T owe you so rouch alrendy !"’ 

Bat Mr. Gordon was nob a meau man. He 
paid his protegée a Uberal salary ; and Michael 
told her the rent of s small furnished house 
would be a mere bagatelle, and eo It was settled. 

The next week they removed to Rose Bank, 
Regent's Park; and If poor Mre, D’Arcy felt 
decidedly ont of her element in her new sur- 
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ne she was too kind-hearted to com- 
plafp. 

Ib was jaeb as the maneger had sald, Beatrice 
D'Arcy became the fashior. Very soon she had 
more invitations for the nights when she was free 
than she could poesib!y accept. Engsgerents to 
sing at private concerts flocked in ; but these she 
never willingly accepted, only sometimes she found 
it impossfble to retuae. 

Herbert Cecil was her constant and devoted 
attendant; bad others vied with him in their 
admiration of the beautiful stoger. Before she 
had been a month on the stage more than one 
man had thrown his hand and fortune at her 
feet. 

It was not only her talents they admired, 
She had a nameless grace, an unmistakable air 
of aristocracy, which impressed strangers at first 
sight. Mon reepected her as they did their own 
sisters, There was nothing fast or dashing 
about her ; she resmed to them Ilke a beautiful, 
pure white flower, 

She recognised many of the people she had 
met during that short visit to Castle St, Clare— 
Blanche Delaval and her husband, looking very 
much bored with each other's society ; Beatrice 
Fane and the Captain fn the stalls, a keen enjoy- 
meut written on their faces, 

These came not once but several times to hear 
the ‘new singer ;” bat the auditor for whom 
Dora waited and longed still tarried | ’ 

At last, when she began to think he had lefd 
Eagland, one uight she saw him, Her heart 
beat quickly! He was in a box with several 
indies, One of them, a tail branette, sat 
ai his right hand, and seemed to engross his 
attention, 

Thus much Beatrice D'Arcy noticed as she 
stood in the background ; then, as she advanced, 
aud a burst of applause for one moment silenced 
her, she rafeed her blue eyes fearlessly to the 
box and saw a strange sudden recognition 
written on the Earl's face! His expression 
softened, an eager Mght brightened his eyes, 
but the prima donna bestowed him no other 
glancs, 

She threw herself heart and soul Into her 
part; she sang with a sweetness, a passionate 
intensity, her admlrers sald she had never shown 
before ! 

At the end of the second act a perfect shower 
of bouquets fell around her, and one of them 
from the hande of Lord St. Ciare! Her conduct 
then was singular, The tenor, who played the 
part of her lover, collected the bouquets, and 
offered the largest and most delicate toher. The 
others were more than he could well carry. 
Mademolrel!s D'Arcy carelessly knocked {t aside, 
an?, stooping with a rare grace, selected from 
among the mass of flowers In her companion’s 
hand, a fragrant bunch of white roses, 

They both retired, and Alan saw his flowers 
alone discarded on the stage! What did {t mean? 
He meant to know! 

Be was not a frequent cpera-goer, but for 
days bis aleter had tormented him with praises 
of Mademolseile D'Arcy. He had chanced to 
meet the Dake of Marton that day and been 
Invited to dinner en famille ; he found the whole 
party were intending to go to the Pricce’s Opera, 
so be had hardly any excuse for not accompany- 
ing them. 

He knew that Society had destined Lady 
Eillpger Law icr hia wife ; that the young lady 
admired him ; that she was cold and sensible, 
prudent and evan-tempered, euited In every way 
to make 8 nobleman a charming wife, and to 
traio bis children—if Heaven sent him any—Iin 
the way they should go. Poor Alan’s love affairs 
had ended so badly—his first chofce had deserted 
him, hia second was lost in a vell of mystery— 
that he was slmost inclined to foreswear the 
tender passion—he wanted to marry and settle 
down. After ol), it was not a wife for himeelf 
that was needed so much as # mistress for his 
houze—a mother for his future children, To 


* both these rides the Lady Elinger was admirably 


suited. Alan’s mind was wavering when he 
accompanied her to the opera 

And there suddenly appeared before him the 
object of bis search—the girl to find whom had 
for more than four months been his chief desire, 





He recognized her ab once. True, she wore the 
picturesque dress of an Italfan peasant—troe, her 
beautiful hair floated loosely over her shoulders, 
and her arms were bare. Nothing could have 
been more different than this attire trom the 
one In which he had eeen ber last; but yeb 
Alan felt certain of her identity. She raised her 
biue eyes for a moment to his box, and after 
that all doubts were over, 

It was she—the creature whose volce had 
fallen sweetly on his ear as he lay sick and 
ea. It waa she, the girl he had prayed to 
ay her cool hand upon his barning head—more 
beautiful than ever, a little older, a little graver 
too, for genius is a hard mistress ; but there was 
no mistaking that face and voice. 

Did she know him 3 

Alan would have given much to answer the 
question. He belleved she did; and yet she 
scorned hia flowers. Her action was too marked 
to have been unpremeditated, What did it all 
mean ? 

The Ladies Law were due at a ball about mid- 
night, and so they left the opera before it was 
quite over, Alan saw them to thelr carrisge, 
and then returned breathlessly to the theatre. 
He had a alight acquaintance with the mansger ; 
and, meeting him on the grand stairctee, he 
went straight to the pofut and begged for an in- 
troduction to Mademoiselle D'Arcy. 

“ I thought you were proof sgainst all beauties, 
Lord S*. Ciare?” 

“I think I recognize in Mademolsells D'Arcy 
an old frien?. I wish to be sure ff {t is so.” 

The manager smiled. 

‘She fs not apt to claim. acquaintance with 
gevtlemen ;a very proud and distant young lady, 
Indeed! That ie her character.” 

" And you'll take me behind!” 

‘* With pleasure, only I cannot guarantee your 
seeing Mademolselle, Sometimes she does not 
honour the green-room for nights together.” 

Alan felt puzzied, 

“ Will you tell me one thing—ts her real name 
D’Arcy 1” 

“ Assuredly |!” and the manager’s voice spoke 
to his belief in hie own words. “I have known 
her uncle for years, and his father before him, 
but always under the name of D'Arcy.” 

— bad reached the green room by this 
time. 

Many stood abont io careless chat, for the cur- 
tain hed fallen, an” the opera was over, but the 
face for which Alan cought was not there, 

The manager lefo to make Inquiry, and then 
returned to the youug Earl, 

“She has gone home!” 

“Ah |” disappointedly. 

‘Shall I give you her address ?” 

. Alan shook his head, 

‘Iam quite cure in my own mind she is the 
young lady I remember; but I dou’t think I 
should be bold enovgh to go and call opon ber 
and tell her #0,” 

“Well, ehe plays again on Thursday and 
Saturday ; but you are sure to meet her some- 
where before lopg—she goes everywhere, She ls 
the fashion jast now ; with ber volce and her 
beauty she has taken the world by storm.” 

The yourg Earl went home, but not to sleep, 
He quite forgot all about Lady Eifa He had 
room {n his heart bnt for one thought— Beatrice, 
and why she so deliberately spurned his gift ? 

It happened that the next night he was en- 
geged to go toa large bail, Besides the attrac- 
tions of dsucing, the evening commenced with a 
concert, and some of the first artistes of the day 
had been secured. 

Lord Sr. Clare went to the party with the 
Ladies Law. He mostly did go into scciety 
under their auspices. It saved him trouble, and 
wo long as Lady Elinger had no real claims on 
him he did not} mind sppearing in public at her 
aide, 


The party arrived quite early, and the musical | 


portion of the entertainment had hardly begun. 
Lord St. Clare secured a programme, and dis- 
covered that Madermolselle D’Arcy was to elng 
two solos, 
For him the whole entertainment centred on 
those ballads, ‘ 
She came, Her toflet was simple to a degree 
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and yet in perfect taste—a long flowing dress of 
the materlal known as nun’s veillog—then in !te 
lofancy—trimmi of turquolse blue, and real 
forget-me-nota In her beautiful hair. 

Alan was ab Lady Elinger’s side, He forgot 
her claims on hile allegiance, 

" Whata sweeb voice!” be cried, when the frst 
song was finished. ‘ Lady Eiinger, did you ever 
hear such 8 divire voice }”’ 

“She has been taught well,” chillfly, 

_ © Taught! no teaching could produce such a 
voice as that, Ha! they have eacered her ; and 
no wonder! She deserves it! ” 

To is intensely hot,” complained Lady Eiin- 
ger; “could we not go somewhere out of the 
crowd ¢” , 

He took her into the conservatory, but if she 
had hoped to bring about a long téte-2-iéte she 
was disappointed, 

Alan hardly spoke. ' 

Ab last the straiss of the band sounded, and a 
gentleman appearing in aearch of Lady E‘inger, 
who had accepted him a3 partner for the first 
dance, Alan was left alone, 

He did nob linger in the conservatory. He 
went straight back to the drawing-room, and 
there, at his own slater’s alde, he saw Made- 
mofselle D’Arcy. 

— strange insilact had brought these two 


together. 

Mre. Fane, a large-hearted, generous woman, 
could nob see that the fact of Mies D'Arcy 
sing!ng for money took aughb from her beauty 
or talents, She spoke to her a3 a friend and 
equa’, 

“Here le my brother!” as Alan advanced. 
And then she Introduced them in cue form ; and 
seeing her hostess looking entreating!y towards her 
she went forward to assiet In the hopeless task of 
providing the ugliest girls in the room with part- 
ners, 

Laft alone, Alan Lord Sb, Clare felt strack aud- 
denly dumb, 

“T needed no Introduction!” he said at last. 
“Thad not forgotten my gentile nurse,” 

The blue eyes looked up at him in deep sur- 


ta, 
** Are you labouring under some delusion, Lord 
St Clare $” 

“Tcould nob be mistaken,” he eaid, quickly. 
"You are the Beatrice I saw at Vale?” 

She answered nothing. 

You cannot deny 10 | ”” 

Then she said, coldly,— 

"It ls hardly worth while contradicting people 
who make euch absurd mistakes, I was in Italy 
last year for some months ; since that I have 
been at home.”’ 

P And you are not Mrs. Johnson’s niece }” 

‘T have very few gelatives, None, I am sure, 
of that name,” 

Alan looked like a man walking in his sleep, 

i I cannot understand !t,” he said, feverishly. 

“It is very simple,” she sald, with inimitable 
composure. “ You have mistaken me for someone 
alse It Is not very flattering to me, but I wil! 

orgive you,” 
F She made him a little chilling curtesy, let fall 
the long train of her soft, white dres*, and swept 
past bim like some injured spirit of the night, 
leaving him in a state of mind easier to Imegine 
than deecrfbe, 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE bee of Mexico does nob “improve each 
shining hour.” As there {fs very Jittle cold 
weather there, no necessity exists for laying in 
winter stores of honey, and the bee is therefore 
ae lazy as a cockroach. 

Merats get tired as well as living beings, 
Telegraph wires are better condactors on Monday 
han on Saturday, on account of thelr Sunday 
rest, and a rest of three weeks adds 10 per cent. 
to the conductivity of a wire. 

THE Slamese have so strong a superstition 
against even numbers that they will have none 
aA — a = of rooms In a house, of 

ows or doors In a room, even of ra 
& ladder, must always be odd, ; 5: seas 


FACETIA 
—t. 


Tom: “ After all, what are kisees good for?” 
Kitty (demurely) : " Their face value.” 

THE Brive : I don’t want to have avy troubie 
with you, Bridget.” The Cock: ‘‘ Then, bedad, 
ma'am, jet me hear no coniplainty.” 

Mr, Banxs: “' Don’t you think my wife paints 
very nicely? Mies Millburn: *‘ Charming | 
It makes her lock so much younger, I think.” 

Ernex: “ How harmonious the colour of every- 
thing in this church fc.’ Margsret: Yes, ex- 
cepting the sexton, Why doeen’s he wear stalned 
glasses {”” 

Youne Brine: “I didn’t accapt Tom the first 
time he proposed,” Miss Rj val (slightly nervoue): 
““I koow you didn’t.” “ How do you know?” 
** You weren’t there.” 

“ Tue Browns,” she said, “sve going to lodge 
in the same house as us at Blackpool this year.” 
“Too bad!’ he replied. ‘ They’re nice people, 
and I should like to remain on friendly terms 
with them.” 

‘Freppiz, do you know what the Bible says 
about a ile}” asked his mother with felgned 
severfty. ‘‘Yeth, ma’ara,” Heped Freddie; “a 
He fs an abomination unto the Lord and a very 
refuge in time of troubie.” 

Weep: "My wife locks the front door, and 
then I lock it,” Reed: '‘ What’s that for?” 
Weed: “I don’t propose to have her geb me oub 
of a warm bed to go down and see if she has 
locked {\.’’ 

THe Morner: “Girls, we mustn't worry 
your father about golng to Douy!as this summer; 
I know his finances are extremely low. I looked 
fn bis cheque-book yesterday, and he only had 
one cheque left,” 

Youne Wire: “I don’c like that cooking- 
school teacher at all, She has neither patience 
nor consideration. She’s actually cruel.” Hus- 
band: “Great Scott! She doesn’t really make 
you eat the things, does she” 

Miranva (visltlog city frlende): ‘My, here's 
her visitin’ card,” Miranda's Husband: ‘‘ What 
does It say?” Miranda : “ Is says she’s ab home 
Thursdays. Wonder where she stops rest of the 
time }” 

Sus: “Oh, dearest ! let me comb your bair,”’ 
Dearest : No.” She: “ Well, let me rub your 
forehoad with eau-de-Cologne,” Dearest: “ For 
Heaven’s sake, where’s the bonnet bill? Give lb 
to me and I1’ll pay it,” 

"J am not at all certain,” sald the father, 
“ that my daughter loves you sv fiictently to wor- 
rant me entrusting her to your keeping.” 
* Well,” replied ihe young man, ‘' perbaps you 
haven't had the same advantages for observing 
things as I have,” , 

"Jn's queer,” said the young widow, “ that 
poor, dear John never said a word to me about 
marry »” "“T don’t see anything so very 
remarkable about that,” rejolned her bachelor 
uncle. "I suppose you are not the one he thought 
it was his duty to wary.” 

“ War,” eald the farmer's wife, ‘‘I hear your 
old man aln’t doing nothing nowadays but read- 
ing poetry-bocks and stories.” ‘I don't care if 
he ain’»,” said the other farmer's wife, incensed 
at the implication of indolence. ‘He has to 
study up his Yorkshire dialect to get ready to 
talk to the summer boarders,’ 

Youre AvrHor: “Tell me frankly what yon 
think of the manuscript of my book. I want to 
get it in shepe for publication, as [| have several 
other frons In the fire.’ Critical Friend: ‘' Well, 
that being the case, I would advise you to use 
the manuecript for fuel. It might at least help 
to heat the other frons,.” 

“I teary,” she said, reproachfually, ‘‘ that you 
were devoted to no fewer than five girls before 
you finally proposed to me, How do I know that 
you didn’t make desperate love to all of them!” 
“J did,” he replied promptly, “You did!” 
“ Qertainly, You don’t suppose for a minute I 
Pwould be foolhardy enough to try for such a 





prize as you withot practising a little first }” 





He was pale, confused, awe-sirlcken. Every 
one was trying to console him, but in vain, '‘ His 
logs,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ does not affect me so much 
as his horrible ingratitude. Would you believe 
it? He died withont leaving me avy thivg In hi 
wil!—J, who have dined with him, at his ow 
house, three times a week, for thirty years!” 


Oxp Frrenp: “ Well, old boy, how have you 
been getting along? Did you succeed os a 
novelist?” Mer, Soarhigh : “No; the publishers 
said my imagination was too lively—plots lacked 
probability, you know—-so I had to give it up ; 
bat I’m doing first rate.” ‘‘What att” 
‘ Writing advertisements,” 


Bripcrt (reading laboriously): ‘ Hev you ceen 
this, Pat? It sez bere that whin a mon loses 
wan av his slnses, hie other sinses get more de- 
velyuped. F'r iastans, a blind mon gets more 
sinse av kearin’, and touch, and——’’ Pat: 
© Shure, an’ it’s quite true ; Ol've noticed {b me- 
self. Whio a mon has wan leg shorter than the 
other, begorrs, the other leg’s longer, isn't it, 
now 1” 

He was a small six-year-old, and he was 
stretched across hie father’s knee in the atti 
traditional for generations in the prevention of 
sparing the rod. ‘Papa,’ he asked in the 
moment of silence before the sifpper fell, ‘are 
you going to hit mei” “ Well, suppose I am. 
Why do you ask?” “Because, psps,” he re- 
plied, with all the dignity poesible under the clr- 
cumetances, “I do not wish to be surprised,” 

Bourrown : " You don’t mean to say that boy 
isfrom the country? I took it for granted he 
was city born and bred.'’ Roundtown: “ Why 
#07” "He vever gawks around like country 
boys, Nothing appears to surprice bim, He 
never seems interested In anything. He has that 
tired, seen-it-all look that comes of city life, you 
know.” “He's from the country. I gob him av 
au Idiot asylam.” 

Enouisa Lorp: ‘I am going out for a mo- 
ment,” Pouting Wife: ‘ Never to return, [ 
suppose.” The wife's words were not heard, as 
at that Instant the noblo lord stumbled over the 
dog and fell headloug downstairs, Part of wife's 
testimony in subsequent divorce procesdingse— 
“ He once threatened to leave me, never to re- 
turp, and going out he kicked my peb dog moet 
cruelly and brutally, and then, in a fit cf 
maniacal rage, threw himself downstalrs.” 

Dzsiantnac Max: “Did you ever notice,” he 
asked, " that It fs always the homely woman who 
wante a pug dog? The pug ls so hideous that it 
makes her seem good looking by comparison. 
Swill, the ruse is eo well known now that the 
possession of a pug ts sufficlent——— ‘“ Who's 


golog to buy a pug!’’ she asked. ‘ Who ever. 


thought of getting one?” “ Why, no one, of 
course, my dear,” he answered, for he was too 
wise @ man to admit that he had heard her tell- 
{ng a neighbour that she thought she'd get one. 

SomBE years ago, as the mail boat from Ireland 
was entering Holyhead Harbour, @ lady fell into 
the water. One of the sailors, an Irishman, 
jaraped overboard and rescued ber from death by 
drowning, When she was safe on deck agaia 
the hushand, who was a calm epectator of the 
accident, handed the brave sailor a shilling. The 
spectators did not hesitate to express their indig- 
nation at the man’s meanness, when the sallor, 
with native shrewdness, threw a new light on 
the matter by saying: ‘‘ Arrah, don’t blame the 
gintlenan. He knows best. Maybe if I hadn’t 
saved her he’d have given me hali-a-crown,” 

SrranceR: “Have you any self-winding 
watches?” Jeweller: ‘‘ Seif-winding!” ‘' Yee, 
something that will wind iteelf, yoa know. My 
wife has been pestering me for a new watch, but 
Iknow she'll never remember to wind ft after 
the firsaf night, and it will rust out, jast lke tha 
old one.” ‘I have noth'ng of that k'nd; but i 
have a patent phonograpbhic watch which shouts 
‘Wind me’ at the proper time every night.” 
“That won't do, My wife'll just say ‘in a 
minute,’ and then forget all abont it, I'll tell 
you what you want. You fix it so that when ft 
needs winding it will stars up and whistle ‘A 
Hot Time in the Old Town’ until she attends to 
it,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Ts only Royal M.D. tn the world fa Queen 
Amaile of Portugal. 

THE cost of giving Buckingham Palace frontage 
a new coat of palnt Is £2000, 

THE electric light {s now Installed nearly all 
over Windsor Castle, the former prejudice felt 
by the Queen being aulte overcome. The latest 
room to bs fibted with it fg the Royal library, 
in which, some years ago, a llentenant in the 
Gaards thought he saw a ghost. 


Tus Hered! Princess of Hohenhole Langen- 
burg, third d: ter of the Dake and Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha, is very happily married, 


She has one little son. The Prince is related to 
the Queen through his grandmother, who was 
Her Majesty's step-sister. He fs a good deal 
poy than his pretty young wife, and is devoted 
to her, 

Tun Qaeen has lent Birkball House, near 
Ballater, to Dowager Lady Southampton, who fs 
one of Her Majesty's ladies of the bedchamber. 
Birkhall, which faa very picturesque old 
was formerly the Glen Muick seat the 
Gordons of Abergeldie. Prince Albert pur- 
chased the Birkhall estate of seven thousand 
acres from the late Mr. Gordon for the Prince of 
Wales, the property belng paid for ont of the 
Dachy of Cornwall savings, and the Prince of 
Wales sold the estate to the Queen about fourteen 
years ago. Prince Albert Improved the property 
(which adjoins Balmoral deer-forest) by extensive 

lanting, and Birkhal! Woods now contain large 

@ of roe-deer, For some years Birkhall was 
the autumn residence of the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha (then Dachess of Edin b), but 
the place has recently been occu every 
— by the Duchess of Albany and her chil- 


Tux full title of the young Duke of Ajbany, 
who will at some future time, if he liver, gucceed 
to the Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg and , is 
Prince Leopold Charles Edward George Albert, 
Duke of Albany, Earl of Clarence and Baron 
Arklow, Prince of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and [reland, Duke of Saxony, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, He was born at Clare- 
mont on Jaly 19:h, 1884, and succeeded his 
father, the late Prince Leopold, as second Duke 
at bis birth, The late Prince Leopold, her 
Majesty's fourth son, was created a Peer of the 
United Kingdom fn May, 1881. He married, In 
1882, Princess Hé!én¢ Frederics Augusta, daughter 
of the late George Victor, witenin Paes of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont, The Duke of Albany is 
at present at Eton, but will complete his educa- 
tion In Germany. He is sald to more amen- 
able to the idea of the succession than was his 
cousin, Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

_ A ProcRaMME of the arrangements for each 
Gay of the German Emperor's stay in England 
bas been drawn up; and this matter was settled 
by the Q een, as far as poseible, while the Prince 
of Wales was at Balmoral. I is probable that 
there will be a day’s shooting in the Great Park ; 
while the Emperor will spend another day at 
Ozford, and a third day can be devoted to the 
Maveoleum, the Royal farms and the Frogmora 
gardens {n the morning, and to Eton In tha 
afternoon. There will probably be a special 
meet of the Qacen'’s Buckhounds, which the 
Emperor and a jarge Royal party from the 
Castle will attend. It fs very Mkely that the 
Emperor will spend a day at Aldershot. For 
the evenings there will be a large dinner-party 
on each night, and probably at least one State 
banquet In Sc, George's Hall. There will most 
Ifkely be 8 couple of theatrical performances in 
the Waterloo Chamber. It is expected that the 
Emperor's stay at Windeor Castle will extend 
over & week, In which case he will attend service 
on Sunday morning (November 26:h) at the 
Garrison Church, and at St, George’s Chapel in 
the afternoon. 

Miss Exspevh Oaxrpent {s one of the few 
Soclety ladies who can play the bagpipes. At the 
recent concert glven by Lord Archibald Campbell 
her playing of the bagpipes was one of the chief 
attractions, Mies Campbell is bright and musical, 








STATISTIOS. 


One sallor in 256 fs lost at sea. 

In Indfa only one male in ten, and ons female 
in 160 are able to read, 

Mrcuanics are first on the list of inventors, 
but clergymen are a close second, 

ONLY one person in fifteen has perfect“eyes, 
the largest percentage of defectiveness, pre- 
valling among falr-haired people, 

Russta’s Asiatic possessions are three times 
the afzs of Great Berltain’s; bub hold only 
23,000,000 inhabitants, as compared with 
England’s 297,000,000 subjects. 





GEMS, 


Iv only rests with ourselves to make any 
position In life, which circumstances render it 
expedient for us to occupy, desirable, 

No man lives without jostling and belng 
jostled. In all ways he has to elbow himself 
through the world, giving and takiog offence, 
His life is a battle fo wo far ae fb ts an entity 
at all. 

Irv we desire to reduce mental activity, it 
stands to reason that we must attend to n . 
We musi letp the mind drift. We must not 
attempt to exercise any control whatever, bat 
let the thoughts stray as they will and follow 
apy line of aesociation that is a line of least 
resistance, 


Att the tofl and trouble of the world, and 
all the work which began with the life of man 
is directed towards one great end—the doing 
away with sin and suffering and the estab- 
Ushment of purity and peace. And this work 
seems almost hopeless, nob because the multitude 
does not approve of it, but because Individuals 
are cowardly and will not do thelr share of Ib, 





BKOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pork Savsaces—Two pounds lean _ » one 
pound of the inward pork fat, two tablespoons 
bread-crumbs, add salt, peppers pinchof powdered 
cloves, and, ff liked, s pinch of dried sage. Fill 
clean skins and nse, 

Homg-mave Breer Savsaces.—Take two pounds 
_ beef, ~ boat from gristles, and —— {it finely, 

quarter: suet, pepper and salt to taste, 
and In home-made sausages a little allspice, or 
even a littlethyme, Fill very clean skins with 
the mixture, and cook, 

Lonpow Buys.—One pound flour, quarter-pound 
butter, quarter-pound sugar, quarter-pound 
orangé-peel, three egge, one teaspoonful exeeance of 
lemon, two teaspocasful baking powder ; rub the 
butter among the dry ingredients, cub up the peel 
in little square bits and add; beat up the eggs 
and pub aeide a tablespoonfal to glaze the buns ; 
mix alittle buttermilk with the remafoder, and 
with this make all up into a soft dough ; grease 
an oven shelf and put the dough down on it in 
round pieces; brash with the cag that remains 
and put some lump sugar ou top ; in a quick 
oven for fifteen minutes, 

BromweD Grovse.—Singe, draw, and wipe the 
birds, split them in halves through the backbone 
lengthways, but do not cut right through the 
breastbone, vcs | must still be joined together. 
Lay them on adish and pour over them one tea- 
spoonful of salad ofl, and o seasoning of salt and 
pepper. Rab this well into them. Slightly butter 
agridiron, Place the birds on {t, putting the 
outside to the fire at first, Broll over a quick, 
brisk fire for about seven minutes on each side. 
Then place on pleces of hot buttered toast. Pat 
a few small pats of Maicre @’Hotel butter on each 
and place some neat rolls of toasted bacon round, 
Bo sure and serve this “piping hot,”’ or it fa 
spoilt, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Araican elephants can climb mountains with 
remarkable ease, 

Tux empire of Morocco ls the most important 
State that fs absolately without a newspaper. 

Ar meetings of the British Cabinet no official 
record of any kind is kep> of the 

No receptacle has ever been made with sufi. 
clent strength to resist the bursting power of 
frozen water, 

Ix Madagascar alk ia the only fabric used in 
the manufacture of clothing. It is cheaper than 
linen fn Ireland. 

Mazocany fs sald to have been brought to 
England by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, but not 
to fore come Into general use till 1720, 

It . sald to be ha np peng ae Preac oar 
for @ to e room, a y in 
the cian bed, with the sufferer. 

Tux Malay is by more than 
40,000,000 persons. It is to be easy to learn, 
as it has almost vo grammar. 

A cwock Is b constructed for Liverpool 
Steet Station, London, The Interior of its case 
could allow five persons to dine easily, 

Tue construction of a cigar-box may seem to 
aoe ry cachaudh 16 ealipenh proves Delors 
box processes before i: 
is ook roared receive the cigars, 

A BLACK HMoness has been added to the col- 
lection of animals In the Jardin des Plantes, in 
Parts. Tons of this colour are found only In the 
interior of the Sahara, and are scarce even there. 

Axone many of the tribes of the fnterior of 
Luzon ft is considered — to distarb the 
earth, for which reason they have not themselves 
p> gy gold and have prevented others from s0 
a 


‘Tax hale of rabbits and other animals In Rass 
is converted into bowle, and plates, which, 
are valued for thelr _ durability, and 

ve 


lightness. The articles appearance of 
varnished leather, 
Ix Germany potato-bread is used by the 


natives of Th la to feed their horses, ee- 


weather. The animals thrive on {t, and thelr 
health and strength are excellent, 
THe moat ay epg, Sevan England fs the 


It ts a houseboat, 30it, by 9%. None of the 

parish live more than a from the 

the church has the advantage of belng movable. 
A “cures Yanxer” has hit upon a novel 


thod of protecting his -box trom maraud- 
a — ' He sprinkles rye with “eee 
which the pecullar effect of dyeing akin 
blue, the colour belng merely intensified by 


washing. 

Mapzina Is 9 paradise of flowers, for those seen 
only in uses in Great Britain flourish at 
Fanchal in the fields and by the waysides; 
whilst the cayrile, the rose, the jasmine, and the 
familiar honeysuckle go largely to make up the 
fragrant hedgerows. Green bananas with their 
feathery summits waving in the wind, orange 
trees laden with golden fruit, and whole planta- 
tlons of palme growing among the houses meet 
the eye in the caploal of Madeira; the rarely 
beautiful coral tree, the vivid hue of the scarlet 
biblacus, and the white bells of the tulip tres 
nuingling with the eweet-smelling blossoms of the 
folkado, Alexandrian laurel, and snillax. Oa 
the sea cliffsround about the island quite 
lavishly the Madeira stock, a couple of kinds of 
lavendar, genista, and e of Madeira, which !n 
March pute out quantities of blue flowers for the 
adorument of the grey cliffs The deep rec 
bloora of the pomegranate may be seen runvin< 
riot In the hedges, when the pretty pink blossom: 
of cxalis mingle with the snowy flowers of the 
Star of Bethlehem In vin and roadways !c 


April and May. The sweet violet, identical wit) 
our own much-loved flower, grows abundantly o2 
the hills, and is brought down into Funchal dally 
forsale, 16 ts, lndoed, avery paradise of flowers 
fresh alr, acd sunshine. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prius. —We do not recommend you to do se. 

Qo. T.—It is uo out of our province to determine a 
matter of the 

4xxrous Reapgr.—OConsult an aural surgeon ; we can- 
not recommend one. 

Barprcnoom.—The bridegroom provides all the future 
home aud ite furnishings 

Disricunep,—Let them alone; the more you interfere 
with them the worse they become. 

Lorre B.—Certainly you should return the young 
man’s presents since the engagement is broken off 

L. M.—Lemonade made from fresh lemons, toast and 
water, soda water and milk, home-made ginger beer. 

Neuta.—No doubt you are Mable, but as to what 
amount wo cannot say. Better pay the sum claimed. 

Ose rm Dent.—Each p:.yrent is an acknowledgment, 
and the etx years must elapse from the last payment. 

Daxssusz.—You could merely smile and appear grati- 
fied, or you could say something about feeling pleasure 
on your side too. 

a can claim actual travelling expenses and 
for loss of time. The latter will depend on your busi- 
ness and position. 

isTANT RELATIVE.—A “‘ nephew by msrrisge ” is not 
a* Peery i " in the sense in which word would be 
construed fn a will. 

A nails Morner.—No, be conld not easily buy his his 
discharge in India; although if he did, he would require 
to pay passage home. 

CaneLess.—Try benzine, a litile diluted with water, 


peed, over the some cases epirita of turpen- 
at aL 
Basy.—Cover the stain with butter or olive oi 


spirits of turpentine, and 
ease scant heen restdive. 


Yours Motusr.— Vaccinati 'y compulsory, 
unless within four months of a pt a cortiAcate 
of exemption is obtained of the justices. 

; such a deep 


CG. P. ones 
ween meee oy oan we act that fog 
permits the passage of red rays more easily than any 


other. 


Aserrtovs.—Our columns are for household purposes, 
and not trade or wholesale manufacturers’. ‘e never 
wey through the post or give recommendations or 
resses. 


PB pr gets my has rede ee 
vote except where it is ex: 
Gat he eto have We one only, a4 in case of § 
‘ouse of 


Passion Flrower.—The —_ flower was so named 
satlonates of to Toadies a f met and ite 
emblema’ ors 08 0} and its 
attendant bd manag 


Wircn.—There {s no cure except the acistora; 
henge to ten Oph thai resto tahon ends te witing 
ap —_ > which ts much worse to look at oma 
experience than the harmless hair. 

Sweet Mantz —Al] monasteries in Britain were sup- 
pened by var doa oa towards the “ar * of the 

cen! revenues being diverted 
mainly to the endowment of universities. 

gee arte Se Bi fn sese of cunitety prombtte 

who are likely to be of use on the 
ty they goo board ; you must oN ap tek g Ree 
an accommodating found. 


eraployer is 
0, 8.—One of the forests in the world stands 
onice, It is ween Uraland the Okhotsk 


situated 
Sea, ASE end tS Sab wets, when it 
of 300 feet the ground was 


R. D.—Begin by closing u: oS tpatenes te deste and, 
windows, then place a absvelful brisily-burning coal 
rar 0 a centre of the apartment; throw some 
on, and retire with all apeed ; return fn about 
atoanen windows. 
nm Constant Reaper.—A present cin Es iven an: 
time within a month of the ceremony. ¢ tavited— ia 
ma if , it depends whether you are a ae friend, or 
edt - 9 on olga sag it is best to 
the third ea —— —— has much 
pn AP Bg 
Roszevp.—Hia a aan: bably mean nothip = 
shot pro’ y oe 4 


the 
se task at =. 
priate. = intelligence is often 
b meer by ta. someting daring & dry season, a bucket 
ter be near & pumpkio 


or melon 
in the ovansd of'e tow tame an oe ite course, 


and get at least one of its leaves in the water. 
Vovusreer’s SwexrHeant.—A Voluntecr cannot “ buy 


himself off,” 
ot grant Meaaike Lr 


or, aren 00 st hie . 
ever, rather tl, +’ how the cartomary thing a, bow” 
stances bo the fot ead of ih enanavanec’. 








Famity Oarr.—If the youth enld he was over eighteen 
years, and looks like it, he cannot be got off except by 
purchase, amounting to £10 within three months; let him 
stay, we advise ; he will benefit by dizcipline, and have 
every chance to improve himself; there ts no saying 
what he would do next if you brov ‘ght him home. 


Bap Manners —When a visitor leaves a part, before 
the other guests it is customary to do 20 without excit- 
ing any general observation. The farewell should be 
made to the hostess or host, or botb, in a low voice; 
end if they cannot casily be found, one may retire 
without even bidding them ood-night, though regrets 
should thea he left with a friend for such abruptness, 


Apollo. ~Apollo is the: a ok 9. trey A oy in the Greek 
mythology ; “he may be as charact«ristic 
divinity it the G teawoeh as he was the imper- 

sonation of —— life in its most beautiful form and the 
ideal ——— ve of Ge Greek nation ; ae y 
represen’ with a lyre, being among other ge, too 
god of song and minatrelsy. 

Excacen.—An engegement of two years is by no 
means the usual Mmit for young Sioteed “a <a, 
when fortune seems adverse, {! lx prolonged 

even to — — be it is not re by en 
the fresher years so +ilp by, an eo ¢. ba a 
Tioiong ctupenionahip be'an kag Golerred, i 0 is 
posetla by str energetic cnertéons for the lover to earn a 


~ PF Philfppe (or Louis XIX) abdicated 
an tenes a France on February 24th, 1545, when a 
Republican Government was Sy and main- 
7 — egy Sag 1852 


Sepicmber, mts 70, it upon his defeat and ore | by 
6 Germans a! ‘ + Sedan a Ke 


>was again proclaimed 
in ‘Prams, which still ues in power, 


DESTINY. 


Lixz a shadow that flies frou. the sun-god, we slip out 
of life and are gone ; 
The — where we arene fs vacant; for who will 


remember till n 
The deep ot of dew — a aisizond, which pleased at the 


glimmer of dawn ? 
And when the singer has left us, who cares to 
remember the tune? 


In the ledvee’ deep a in tho forest, what bird ls 


seeking the on 
Beneath whose shelter she builded her tedicus, love- 
cradled nest ? 
It ong tek, — was used, has perished ; now lcth-—tta 
being done~- 
Forgotten of sunshine and penaptee, in the dust 
whence it came. It ts best 


Bat “- shrink ems oe fate, and we murmur, 


Soon th 
Those friends ~ bea we loved, who loved us, and 
shared fn our pleasures and mirth.” 
Our names are lost in the silence death bringeth, and 
nd th far low lying fn ed bo 
Endureth for us, low green-gemwm som 
Meh” ind g 


O mortal, accept the omen. We live, we are used, and 
we 
As the leaf before us hae fallen ; we pass from our 
place and are not. 
The re! grief suffiiclent ; content thee to fold thy 
Pps 
Remembraavco and sorrowful grieving, and be of the 
living forgot. 


Cooxts.—Put the fresh cozkscombs into a saucepan, 
cover with water, put on a quick fire and stir til! the 
sking begin to rise, then pour fn cold water to stop tho 


ng at ory Take them ovt.and remove the skius 
~-trim the part that has been cut from the head of the 
birds-—~put in a basin of salted water and let them 


soak for sfx hours aud turn them out into fresh cold 
water, ney aro quite white. The and let them remain 
ney are flonty aft white. Then put them in a sauce- 
pan wii of water, a little butter, leraon juice, 
and salt, te eed them. “should ow be wanted for 
nla they need rot be much cooked. Care must 
the first blanching to stop cooking as soon 
as ever the skins rise, or they will never become = 
white, They may be served fn many ways—as frit 
as rissoles, Xc. 
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Ose tn Taorntr.—We ehould advise you not to oppese 
the idea, beyond making a condition that he ehali no‘ 
maary: att! he ts twenty one, By that time we t 


little doubt rho ine engagement will have come to en 

end by mutuai agreetcc ont between tho two fool! ish 

poung people ; @ boy and girl of their ego neod hard 
en seriously, as one or other, ©: “poth « 


will be pretty sure to find a mintuke has | 
before very long. Opposition is only Uk ly 
their affection for each other, and, perha; 
them to make ao secret or runaway ma irriage) whicl 
they would bitterly repent afterwards ; whereas if you 
simply acquiesce in the fact of thefr intention to roarry 
in three years’ tires, you will find the plen dte a natura! 
poner before the titae | teed an. 











A BOOK FOR LADIES 


The knowledge contatned tn this book ts of PRICE 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARK iED LADY, and has 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousands, 
It contains a large amount of valuable information, 
All will profit tone sare & as the knowledge gxined 
is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent im sea 
envelope for two stamps. ' 

A lady writes us: “I have read your book. It m= 
aey in poubaatiia, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years.” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, N.B. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
KEATING’S LOZENCES 

FOR YOUR COUCH? 
DR. CABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 281k 
“T have now prescribed them for the 
“last 8 years in my hospitals and private 
“ practice, and find them of great benefit 
“I certainly and most strongly 

“ recommend them.” 
Sold everywhere in Tins 1/14 each. 


How to Play the Piano. 


Unique Tutor by PROF. MUNEO. 

This marvellocs t itor (self-instructor) {s compe rebensive, f ud} 
music size, and as apie as A BO, Tt ena bles ‘one 
without previous knowledge ef muric, to } le vata. one 
week to play the plano or Organ beautifully, ac any songs ix 
all keys, ix aprovise, ar y dance mu Most gtrongly recom- 
mended to all mausic } vers by the Weekiy y Tienes ) 
Absolutely invaluable a3a time saverand pleasure-giver u can 
now become immediately your o wi. accor: panist, eto, Everyone is 
charmed with it, Post free, 3s, 64. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


New Treatise based on the trae Italian method, showing bo Ay 
breathe, produce, and preserve the voice: also bow to phrase and 
sing with ease, £ ood taste and eifect, Very bi gy recom: vended 
by eminent authorities. aan aluable to all Singers, Clergymen and 
Public Speakers. Post fr 





































THE TEMPLE ‘PUBLISHING CO., 
14e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


TOWLES "PILI 





FEMALE. Sy 


'QUICERY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms eo 
prevalent with ‘the sex, Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 ‘contains taree 
times the quantity), of all Ch emists. fentanywhere 
2D receipt < of 15 oF S4E stamps, by BE. T. TOWLE &Co., 
Manufacturers, Dryden St., Notts ngh ar. 

Rewar? of Imitations, iyurioue ana worth'res. 


TRY IT ON 


Dab a small 
Guantity on a 
Penny & leave 
it mene If 
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with Verdigris. 
““MATCHLESS” 
will not turn 
metal greenand 


is therefore free 
from acid, 


“MATGHLESS” wr POLISH 
Paton, Gatun bon. Shenae 
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business buildings from fifteen to twenty-four 











or quite as much-as the lower ones. 











development of the lift, or “elevator,” as our 
cousins over there name it. I personally know 
of one of these tall buildings, in the /wenty-third 
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restaurant. I dined up there one summer day 
last year, and might have tossed a loaf of bread 
down on the weather vane of the highest church 
steeple in the city. 

But there! It is the lifting machine that does 
it. Any arrangement that takes us off the earth, 
without putting us to trouble and exertion, opens 
a new area of existence. Do you imagine I 
should have eaten a chop in the twenty-third story 
of that Tower of Babel if I had been obliged to 
climb twenty-two long flights of stairs to get 
there? 

Scarcely ; for of all the various ways of making 
a man’s legs ache, and taking the breath out of 
him, climbing stairs beats the band. There is 
no better test of the elasticity and toughness of 
the muscles, and of the conditions of one’s heart 
and breathing apparatus. 

All of which brings me round to the spot I 
ought perhaps to have started from—Mrs. 
Turner and her troubles. She says that for ten 
years or more she was bothered with indigestion 
—or dyspepsia, if you care to call it that; it is 
exactly the same thing. The luxury of a good 
appetite was to her only a dim and fading 
memory ; she ate as a tired and sleepy sentry 
walks—-only because she had to. 
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after she had taken (most carefully did she 
select it) a-meal of victuals, she was sure to-suffer 
from pain and misery at the stomach, chest and 
sides. 

“My breathing,” she says, “alarmed and 
worried me quite as much as any of the other 
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almost seemed as if my breath were going alto- 
gether out of my body, as a bird flies out of a 
cage when the door is left open. I got about 
on the level fairly well, but when I tried to 














stories high ; and the upper floors rent for almost | 


The possibility of this is, of course, due to the | 


story of which there is a fine and flourishing | 


symptoms of my complaint. Sometimes it | 


AWAY UP IN THE AIR 


In America they have recently been .erecting , 





And even then she was punished for it; for | 
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climb stairs I had to stop and gasp on every 
step. The effort would set my heart jumping 
and beating; and 1 caught mouthfuls of air as 
you have seen children clutch at bits of down 
floating through a room. 

“In hope of relief I tried one kind of medicine 
after another, but for years I never had the good 
fortune to find the right one. I was very, very 
weak and did my work only in the half-way 
fashion that people must do it in, who have the 
will without the power. 

“At length I chanced to read in a newspaper 
about how persons troubled with the same ail- 
ment had been entirely cured by Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup after having suffered as much and as long 
as Thad. I began taking it, and the first bottle 
did me so much good I felt convinced it would 
help me out. I continued using the Syrup, and 
in a litle time it did for me what the paper 
said it had done for so many other affiicted 
ones. 3 

“T became able to eat and digest, and my 
breathing got to be as free and easy as when | 
had no disease to depress and half suffocate me. 
I could go upstairs quickly and lightly as a girl. 
I slept well and gained strength with every dose 
of this wonderful remedy. I am now in excellent 
health and give all the credit to Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup.’-—(Signed) (Mrs.) Mary Turner, Ragg 
Cottage, Alswere, South Molton, March 17 
1899. | 

“ Five years,” writes another, “I went through 
the wretchedness of indigestion. I had pain 
at the chest and all the other symptoms and 
consequences ofe that common and dreadfu! 
complaint. Nothing did me any good until | 
began using Mother Seigel’s Syrup. This 
speedily cured me and I have never had the 
trouble since. I know of nothing that is so 
sure and quick in breaking up a cold as | th 
Syrup.”"—(Signed) (Mrs.) Cuartotre Snopis, 

2, Hunter Street, Northampton, January 24, 
1899. 

It is all of a piece. Whether we want to work 
at this, that, or the other ; to dig ditches or climb 
stairs we must get the digestion right ; and ¢her? 
is where Mother Seigel’s Syrup has a place 
pretty much to itself. 
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